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MODEL 22-2 






. - « TROJAN’S Family -Size . 
Cruiser ! 


with the : 
‘*Big Boat” Features! 
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complete galley are standard in this big, new 
crujser. And the cabin features full 5’ 9” headroom! 
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More Daring * Newer and Dreamier Than Ever! 


ARISTO- CRAFT for o7 








LAVISH NEW INTERIOR LUXURY—Sumptuous, room 
car cockpit that sparkles with new color-harmonized and 
upholstery . . . beckons you to slide in and stretch out 
with an expansive feeling of ease. Controls come easily Sy 
hand. Handy storage room for everything beneath the flat 
dean wainp af Gana a Contoured windshield is the 
freshest design note in a decade. 5 


CUSTOM - CRAFTED 
FITTINGS — No “added 
on” ordinary hardware. 
A symphony of pure 
motion because Aristo- 
Craft designers fash- 
ioned every part and 
accessory. Beauty inte- 
gral with every line!- 
rare “action” Jet-Flite 
design that ‘stays fresh 
no matter how long the 
look. 
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Aristo-Craft beyond all the innumerable 
it offers. It's a sense of pride and a joy of 
comes from owning the most distinguished outboard afloat. 


There is a great intangible plus value that comes with your 
practical 


Volume |! 
POPULAR BOATING is published monthly by the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, William 8. Ziff, Chairman of the Board (1946-1953), at 64 E. Lake St. 
1, Il. Application for second-class mail privileges is pending at Chicago, Ill. 





The Fabulous Sea Flash ‘13’ a Striking Original by Aristo-Craft 


UNLEASHING THE MOST EXCITING 
OUTBOARDS IN THE WORLD 


When you see Aristo-Craft for ‘57 you will be spoiled for 
ordinary boats, for Aristo-Craft presents the most glamor- 
ous, spirit-lifting outboards of all time. 

You get startling performance with perfected gravity 
control in a rugged mahogany hull guaged and girded to 
cut the water better than a denizen of the deep. New 
GEAR-STEER utilizes solid bronze gears and one steel rod 
permanently encased in lubricant to eliminate play and 
hazardous pulleys or rigging . . . lets you steer relaxed and 
confident. Once considered too expensive for ordinary 
boats, this system is standard equipment on all Aristo-Crafts. 
Live control makes this boat feel like a part of you... 
assures the most exhilarating boating ever known. 

Here is a boat packed with many great new features... 
deliberately designed to collect dockside inspectors. Many 
wonderful things are in store for you in the new “Jet-Flite”’ 
Aristo-Craft for 1957. Now—get out of the ordinary and 
into an Aristo-Craft! 

Three magnificent models ready for immediate delivery. 


DEALERS: SELL THE LEADER! 





Sell America’s fastest selling boat and 
make more money. Mammoth expansion 
program now nearing completion means 
limited number of dealers will be chosen 
soon. You'd better write or call now to 
see if you can qualify for an exclusive franchise! 


ATLANTA BOAT WO.RKS 


665 Pylant St.. N. E., Atlanta 6 
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No. ! 


, Chicago 
POPULAR BOATING subscription rates: U.S. and Canada—! year $4; 2 years $7 


3 years $9. Pan American countries add 50¢ per year. All other foreign subscriptions add $1 per year. Single copy 35¢. 
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Isn’t it about time you joined the big, 
happy family of Johnson owners? 


NINE GREAT NEW SEA-HORSES FOR 57 


re ee eed een! 


“Sweetest-running 


It’s easy to get afloat! 

Just pack your Johnson in the car and 
drive to water. Or, with a trailer, you 

can berth your boat in your backyard 
and vary your boating spots. 


They're full of fun and made to be admired! With 
extra starting ease...a dozen new dependability 


; features...and a powerful new line of manual and 
Simple to operate! 

Electric starting . . . full gear shift ... 
steering wheel drive . . . lively, 
responsive horsepower. All are 
evailable in the 57 Johnson line. 


electric starting 18 and 35 horsepower models ! 


Whether you’ re new to boating or an old FREE 1957 Sea-Horse catalog gives detailed 


: - ; ; story on new line. Write: Johnson Motors, 
hand itching fora bigger rig—regardless —_113 ‘Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. (Div. of 


of what you look for in an outboard, Outboard Marine Corp. In Canada: manufac- 
Johnson has it right now! tured by Johnson Motors, Peterborough, Ont.) 
Want performance? The two top 
power classes in the ’57 Johnson line 
now deliver 18 and 35 hp—and like all WHAT A WIDE AND WONDERFUL 
Sea-Horse ratings, that’s at the prop CHOICE! SEE THEM NOW ! 
under load. Want quiet? Sound-sooth- 
ing Suspension Drive hushes motor 
noise to allow easy conversation. Want 
the best propeller protection? A new 
slip clutch ends your shear pin worries 
for good. Authentic fuel economy, 
“round trip dependability,” 12 volt 
electric or easy manual starting—the 
new Sea-Horses deliver them all. 
See the sweetest-running Johnsons *12 volt electric starting (new quick-charging Power- 
ever—at your dealer’s now. He’s listed Master generator optional on first two — 
under ‘“‘Outboard Motors” in your clas- Sod tvche to of 4000 mm (3Seand tee of 4500). 
sified telephone directory. 





Golden Javelin* 
Sea-Horse 35* 











Experienced advice available! A million Sea-Horse owners will tell you 
See a Johnson dealer. He knows all 
about boats, motors, trailers and the 


oo ory hep stampa eames JOHNSON KNOWS BEST 
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less than the ultimate in outboard 


styling and performance ...new gold _ 


of America’s waterways. 
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..».« AVIATION... BOATING... AUTO REPAIRS.... 
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LOOK FOR THEM AT YOUR FAVORITE NEWSSTAND TODAY! 





ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


publishers of: Popular Photography, Radio & Television News, Popular Electronics, 
ate Flying, Popular Boating, Auto Mechanics, Modern Bride, Fashion, 
« f° Photography Annual, Color Photography Annual, Photography Directory 
2,°% 3) & Buying Guide, Hi-Fi Annual & Audio Handbook, Amazing Stories, 
ess Fantastic, Pen Pals, Dream World, G. I. Joe, Willie the Clown 
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Boating is now more popular than ever before, and it is the aim of POPULAR BOATING to bring you the 
complete story of the sport. In 1955 there were an estimated 5,537,000 recreational craft in this country, 
twice the number of ten years ago, and approximately 25,000,000 boatmen, one out of every seven people in 
the United States, took part. Not just a spectator sport, pleasure boating is a pastime that can be lived by the 
whole family. 

POPULAR BOATING will be choosing the best writers and experts in this field to tell you of boating’s 
outstanding events. It is our objective to record the needs of the boatman, and report better ways for be- 
ginner and expert to use and maintain his boat—outboard, inboard, or sail. 


We shall take a constructive stand on all matters which can promote boating safety, improve launching, 
mooring, and recreational areas, foster study of boating legislation, and develop good manners and sportsman- 
ship afloat. 


We shall encourage the development of promising new boats, engines, equipment, and facilities for better, 
safer, and lower cost boating for all. 


POPULAR BOATING’s experts this month include: 


Blake Gilpin—Contributor to a number of boating publications, Miss Gilpin 
is experienced as both writer and racer. She reports she has seldom sat 
in a boat, spending most of her time kneeling when she races the “alky” 
burners. This month she reports on other outboard adventures. 





Hank Wieand Bowman—A writer on all phases of boating, Mr. Bowman has commanded 
PTs, raced outboards and inboards, researched technical problems of motor and hull 
performance, and has to his credit such books as Outboard Boating Handbook, Boat 
Show, and Encyclopedia of Outboard Motorboating—the textbook in its field. 


Elbert Robberson—Writer, photographer, and owner at various times of seven 
boats, this name is known to readers of both boating and electronic publica- 
tions. Mr. Robberson reports on the waters around Long Island,- including the 
Jones Beach Lagoon for POPULAR BOATING’s Boatman of the Month. 





Ann Davison—An author who can combine the special joys and down-to-earth 
realities of sailing in her writing, Mrs. Davison speaks from the experience 
of two shipwrecks, storms and calms, and thousands of long ocean miles alone. 
Hers is the first in a series of unforgettable experiences by outstanding sailors. 





John Kingdon—Boating theory and practice combine in Mr. Kingdon’s background 
to provide a basis for his writing. A reporter of all forms of power and sail racing 
and cruising, he covers the catamaran in this issue, and is contributing editor 
in charge of researching answers for the monthly question column. 





Bill Wallace, in one of his regular boating features in the New York World Telegram & Sun, picked POPULAR 
BOATING’s Boat of the Month to win the Bermuda classic a week before the finish. In his article on Finis- 
terre he tells why. Col. Clarence Lovejoy regularly reports on pleasures afloat as Boating Editor of the New 
York Times, while Everett Morris holds the comparable position on the New York Herald Tribune. H. A.Calahan, 
over the years, has developed a position as one of the ranking writers in the field with such notable books 
as Learr .ng to Sail, Learning to Cruise, and Gadgets & Wrinkles. Peter Bowman has one group of faithful 
readers for his extensive technical writing and editing, and another for his notable fiction. 


Every month POPULAR BOATING will try to bring you the first and last word on all phases of this 
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Cover shot by Martin Iger 
shows his special Trojan out- 
board cruiser photoboat travel- 
ing at full speed. Grab rails 
on the deck allow models to 
hold on securely during photos. 
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Get livelier 
a engine : 
p> performance \ with Sky Chief MARINE 
pe ererns! GASOLINE 


- 
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[aboard or outboard, late-model or old reliable— every part it touches against wear and rust. 

your engine will come to life with thrilling, power- That’s why Sky Chief Marine gives engines more 

packed performance when you fuel it with Texaco power, better protection, cleaner spark plugs and 

Sky Chief Marine Gasoline. Here’s why: free-working valves—why it’s the greatest marine 
First, Sky Chief Marine bas top octane for full, fuel in 20 years! 

knock-free power. Secondly, this great gasoline is Team up Sky Chief Marine with Advanced 

specially stabilized to prevent the formation of gum Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil for top perform- 

and harmful deposits. ance from inboard engines, and with Texaco Out- 
Moreover, Sky Chief Marine’s all-petroleum addi- ‘board Motor Oil for outboard engines. Enjoy more 

tive — Petrox — assures complete combustion. It fun afloat. The Texas Company, Marine Sales Divi- 


keeps engines cleaner for full power, and protects sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





Marine Products 
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Triple-Action SAF-T-SWITCH 


SAF-T-SWITCH does your thinking for you! 
It’s impossible to start engine until blower has 
dispersed dangerous fumes in the engine room, 
Switch cannot be turned to “ignition” or “start” 
until blower has operated. A special button 
then releases switch so it can be moved to 
“start”. When engine starts, switch springs 
back to “igniticn” position. Ends risk of fire 
and explosion, Constructed of rugged insulat- 
ing material —- cannot corrode. Only $9.95. 






New Safety 
Device Prevents 
Boat Disasters 
from Fire and 
Explosion 





“VAPOR-PROOF SWITCHES 


Sudbury’s VAPOR-PROOF BATTERY 
SWITCH prevents flashing arcs that cause ex- 
plosion. Hermetically sealed in bakelite—extra 
heavy duty contacts cannot corrode. Withstands 
300 amps. Maultiple-Pole modei gives selective 
control of one, two, or more batteries in start- 
ing, or recharging while underway. Only $17.95. 
Made of insulating material that cannot rust 
or cor. de, Single-Pole also available for radio, 
pumps, lighting circuits, etc., $7.95. 


Guards Against 
Damage from 
Overheating or 
Oil Pressure 
Failure 
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Automatic ENGINE ALARM 


Every boat needs this protection against 
cracked block, broken manifold, burned valves, 
burned-out bearings and other costly damage. 
Loud buzzer and flashing light warns yon if 
engine temperature exceeds 200° or oil pressure 
drops below 2 Ibs. Gives every boat owner more 
peace of mind, Don’t risk going without one— 
save annoy'ng delays, dangerous engine failure 
at sea, expensive repair bills. 6v—$19.95; 12v— 
$22.95; 32v—$24.95. 






wa 


Va | 
TYPHOON BILGE PUMP 


Lifetime Guarantee against rust, corrosion 
and electrolysis! End bilge pump troubles with 
the unique TYPHOON. Advance design holds 
motor up out of bilge, eliminating all chance of 
spark igniting fumes. Entire housing, shaft 
and impeller non-conductive so stray electricity 
cannot cause electrolysis that destroys fasten- 
ings, etc. Pumps 600 gal. an hour. Disassemble 
pump in 30 seconds—without tools. For 6, 12, 
82 or 110 v. 4-in. pump $39.95; 6-in. $49.95. 
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quipment 





yDBURY MARINA 


On these two pages you’ll find several things you’ll want right away for 


more boating pleasure, comfort and safety yet this season. Alst. Sudbury 
specialties to make winter lay-up much easier, give your boat best possible 
protection this winter. ‘‘Do-it-Yourself’’ fans will want sky-verts, safety 
switches, strainers, choke controls, etc., to install this winter. If your dealer 
does not have what you want, you may use order blank on page at right. 






long, 45 in. 


hull can’t meg 


The One and Only 


TRANSPARENT BOAT 


Season's Biggest Sensation 
Fascinating, featherweight, 
see everything below. Marine 
life to enjoy, reefs to avoid. 
Mirror-smooth, 100% trans- 
parent. Weighs only 44 Ibs.— 
easily lifted and stowed any- 
where on deck, even over open 
hatch — lets light in, keeps 
rain and spray out, 


Perfect for fishermen, hunters, campers—easier to carry 
than a canoe. See where you’re going over every portage. 
Easy to row, extra speedy with an outboard, One-piece 
ut or leak. No painting, no caulking. 8 ft. 
am. Mahogany gunwales and seats. Holds 
3 passengers. Only $179.95, plus shipping charges. 


A New Mark 
of Distinction 





The Streamline SKY-VENT 


Seen on Finest Yachts and Cruisers 


Enjoy a cool, airy, refreshing cabin all -sum- 
mer long! No matter how sultry and humid the 
weather, SKY-VENT scoops in the breeze, gives 
= the “Cabin that Refreshes.” Even if your 

oat is closed up for weeks, you’ll come back 
to find the cabin bone-dry, the air ozone-fresh. 


(Pictured and described below.) 








THROTTLE & CHOKE CONTROLS 


Revolutionary, corrosion-proof—makes metal 

wden wire casing out-of-date! Better than 
metal casings, costs only half as much. Exclu- 
sive Redd Elefant-Hide is oilproof, waterproof, 
will not stretch or kink, has built-in lifetime 
lubricant. Easier to install. Free, easy action 
around bends. Complete with stainless steel 
wire, chrome-plated brass dash fittings; 7-ft. 
$4.25; 10-ft. $4.95; 15-ft. $5.95. Casing and 
wire, 100-ft. rolls, 15e per ft. 


Step-On GUSHER PUMP 


A few quick steps on the Gusher—the water’s 
gone, your boat’s dry. Always ready for instant 
operation—easy foot action leaves both hands 
free to row, operate outboard, tend sails, etc. 
Pumps 4 gal. a minute! Ideal for inboards, 
outboards, sailboats, dinghies, etc. Only one 
valve, no screen—can’t clog. Compact, only 6 
in, across. Sturdy non-corrosive, long-lasting 
cast-bronze base and heel plate. 4-ft. rubber 
hose. Big value, Only $8.95. 
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Transparent SKY-VENT 


Keeps out all rain and spray—circulates fresh 


air, admits daylight—even with hatches closed! 
Ultra-modern, unique SKY-VENT maintains a 
constant flow of fresh air. Enjoy a cool, airy 
cabin on the mooring or underway. No more 
mad scrambles to batten down hatches when 
the going gets rough. Hurricane proved. Pre- 
vents musty odors, mildew, dry-rot. Non-foul- 
ing, non-magnetic—no metal to rust or corrode. 
9-in. Dia. $34.95; 12-in. $59.95; 18-in. $89.95. 





Liquid AQUA-CLEAR 


Keeps drinking water free of rust no matter 


how old or rusty your tank. Enjoy water that 
is always sparkling, clear as crystal, fresh and 
tasty. Liquid AQUA-CLEAR stops all rust, 
makes tanks last years longer, avoids heavy re- 
placement expense. Keeps new tanks from ever 
rusting. Odorless, colorless, tasteless, non-toxic. 
Use only 1 oz. to 100 gal. of water. Also ideal 
rust inhibitor in closed cooling systems. Pint 
$1.98; Quart $3.59. 
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SHOPPER For More Comfort rt and { Jetety 


NEW Boat Fenders 


Sudbury’s Unique 
Attractive PliaFirm 


For Gunwale, 
Rail, Hull 
(Patent Pending) 

The only Fender 
that protects rail 
and gunwale. 

Extends above 
rail, prevents 
scraping against 
docks, or other 
craft. Cannot slip 
down. 

Never wears out, 
never mildews, 
never scratches 
finish. Not affect- 
ed by sun or salt. 
It floats! 

Model A—15x2 
in., weight 6 oz. 
$1.98. Model B— 
174%2x3%; 17 0z., 
$4.95. 


Triple Duty Fender-&-Board 


Replaces 2 Fenders and Fender Board 








PliaFirm protects topside and 
rails from piling. Can also be hung 
vertically. 42-in. mahogany board, 
ends varnished. Light weight, takes 
little space, ready for instant use. 
Only $19.95. eee A 














AQUA-CLEAR Feeder 


Cool direct with raw sea water—without rust, 
corrosion or salting down. The AQUA-CLEAR 
Feeder (U.S. Patent 2,745,550) makes all water 
entering the cooling system completely non- 
corrosive, improves heat transfer. One-piece 
welded lucite construction, water circulation al- 
ways visible. No gaskets to leak, no bolts to 
loosen. Exclusive features, unique automatic by- 
pass. Over 35,000 now in use, Sizes for all 
engines—average cost about $50. 





AQUA-CLEAR CRYSTALS 


Be sure to use genuine, trade-marked AQUA- 
CLEAR Crystals, the only formula that gives 
complete protection under the Sudbury Aqua- 
Clear Guarantee. Developed by Sudbury after 
years of research and testing to produce the 
ideal method for cooling marine engines cérect 
with raw sea water, yet preventing rust, corro- 
sion and salting down. Don’t risk using a sub- 
stitute, use only the patented AQUA-CLEAR 
Feeder. 1 Tb. $2.50; 10 Ibs, $20. 
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Automatic BILGE CLEANER 


No more scrubbing and scraping. Reaches 
where nothing else can-—gets all grease and 
scum, Just pour a little into the bilge—let the 
roll of the boat do the work—and pump it out. 
Deodorizing additive MIRASOL ends all bilge 
odors (even diesel fumes). Prevents fire and 
explosion by mixing all floating gas and oil 
with the water—it all goes out when you pump 
the bilge. Non-caustic, harmless to paint, fit- 
tings, even your hands. Pt, $1.29; Qt. $1.98. 








Salt Water BOAT-ZOAP 


Works miracles even in cold water—hard or 
soft, fresh or salt! Cleans everything from 
finest glassware to greasiest engine. Easy on 
the hands. Wonderful for dishes, clothes, sinks, 
toilets, woodwork—even bathing. Keeps teak 
decks white. Takes harbor scum off hull. Re- 
moves gull droppings like magic. Handy dis- 
penser to hang in galley—each plastic package 
enough for one pail of water. Wall dispenser 
(36 packets), 98c; Pint can $1.29. 


RAW WATER STRAINER 


This sensational, super strainer guarantees 
full flow of water to the engine—no matter how 
dirty the screens! Does not require constant 
caution to prevent clogging. Goes 4 times as 
long without cleaning even if neglected until 
completely filled, water stoppage cannot occur. 
Crystal-clear. construction. Extra heavy duty, 
extra large filter capacity, twin strainers. Triple 
action stops all sand, salt, mud, seaweed, etc. 
Average cost $39.95. 











Protects 
Fuel Tanks 
From Rust! 


SAV-A-TANK Cartridge 


Don’t take chances with dangerous leaky fuel 
tanks. In every tank, water caused by conden- 
sation inside becomes acid and eats through the 
bottom. SAV-A-TANK prevents this! Just drop 
one in your tank for a year’s protection. It 
neutralizes acid, makes condensation non-corro- 
sive. Don’t risk the loss of your boat, even your 
life! Replacing your tank might cost hundreds 
of dollars. Also for home oil burner tanks. 
It’s mighty cheap insurance, only $3. 





AQUA-SHED Weather-proofer 


Like water rolling off a duck’s back—AQUA- 
SHED makes foul weather gear out of ordinary 
clothing, without stiffening fabric. You'll al- 
ways be dry no matter how hard it rains or 
blows. Ideal for heavy duty on cockpit and sail 
covers, life preservers, awnings, cushions, flags, 
yachting shoes, navigation charts, ete. Adds 
years of life to fabrics, Fine for deck seams. 
Invisible, permanent—just dip, brush or spray 
on. Qt, $1.98; Gal. $4.95. 


FREE-IT, Penetrating Oil 


Another Sudbury first! Instant action aerosol 
ean has 2-in-1 nozzle for spray mist or pinpoint 
stream. Easier to use, avoids waste—has made 
a big hit with do-it-yourself sailors everywhere. 
Dissolves all rust and corrosion on nuts, bolts, 
valves, fittings, etc. Within 5 to 30 seconds 
FREE-IT will loosen “frozen” turn-buckles, 
bolts—all metal parts. Also ideal for coating 
tools and inaccessible parts to keep them bright 
and rust-free. Only 98c. 


Sold and Installed by Leading Boatyards, Marinas, Supply Stores. 
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OITRANSPARENT BOAT .. . $179.95 [The 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 99D, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Send prepaid the Sudbury Quality Marine Products ordered below: 
trol . 





iN BILGE PUMP, V___ 
D 4-in..... y eeess () 64e PER $49.95 () Pint... 


Send 1956 Sudbury Marine Catalog 





the 
phenomenalTRANSPARENT BOAT. 
Send free booklet ‘“‘How to Double 
Engine ,Life’’, all about patented, Address 
exclusive Aqua-Clear Feeders that 
prevent rust and corrosion. 











ft... BOAT-ZOAP 

SKY-VENT C GUSHER BULGE PUMP .... $8 95 _ Dispenser Pkg. . . 98¢_)Pt. .. $1.29 
Seat Panmen {i is.. 400-85 CO) Liquid AQUA-CLEAR, Pint . 31.98 [) DUPLEX STRAINER . .. .. gan 
17-1/2-in. | $4.98 AQUA-CLEAR Feeder Cj SAV-A-TANK Cartridge . . . $3.00 

DOFENDERGFENDER BOARD $19.95 Model A—20 to 74 hp....... $36.50 AQUA-SHED 
0 SAF-T-SWITCH........ $9.95 () Model B—75 to 145 hp. ..... $49.95 0 Quart Can . . $1.98 | |Gailon . . $4.95 
VAPOR-PROOF SWITCH C) Model C—150 to 250 hp. . . . . $75.00 C FREE-IT, Acrosol Can ...... 98e 
C Multiple . . $17.55 D Single . . $7.95 [ Model D—Over 250 hp. ... $180.00 [) €.z-SQUIRT PUMP ...... $4.96 
Automatic ENGINE ALARM AQUA-CLEAR Crystals SAIL-ZOAP, &-0z. bottle .. . $1.49 


C 10 Ibs, . . . $20.00 


CD 6v-$19.95 5 12v-$22.95 C) 32v-$24.95 O11 lb. . . . $2.50 
TYPH Automatic BILGE CLEANER 


. $1.29 O Quart .. . $1.98 be WATER JACKET CLEANER $2.00 


FREE, including pictures of a 


Res cas cesideveedeninsvenshne othe qeed .Zone...... ere 
if inconvenient to get from a dealer, you may send this blank to any of the 3 addresses indicated. 
(West Coast) John Bergh, 221 Pamona Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; Donald H. McChesney, Winslow, Wash. 


BARFAIR 77, Quart can .. . $1.49 
) CRYSTAL KLEENER, 16 oz. . $1.98 

















Answers to your boating queries... 


By JOHN KINGDON 


JO ONE ever knows all the answers for our fascinating 
LY sport of boating. Beginners and old salts alike fre- 
quently find problems they would like to have answered. 
Send your questions to John Kingdon, Questions Editor, 
POPULAR BOATING, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., and we'll try to help you out. Below are letters from 
our files which mention questions many boatmen have 
frequently asked. 


“Now that the winter season is approaching, | must start 
thinking about laying my boat up. Down on the Mississippi 
River, | have seen many boats kept at their moorings all 
winter in what is called ‘wet storage.’ Since | know nothing 
about this method of storage, | would like some information 
and advice.” 

C. F., Lansing, Mich. 

A protected, reasonably supervised fresh-water mooring 
in an area of moderate temperatures is better for some 
boats during the winter than storage ashore. Many old 
boats, for instance, although tight and sound, have lost their 
rigidity and will suffer wracking strains in the handling and 
storage ashore. In their native element, cushioned and 
evenly supported by the water, they will retain their shape 
and avoid excessive stresses, buckling decks, and loosened 
fastenings. 

Deadrise (V-bottom) hulls with thwartship bottom 
planking and boats with wide strakes of planking will 
also winter far better afloat. So will heavy pine-planked 
hulls, which, relying on heavy calking and swelling for 
tightness, will check badly if allowed to dry out ashore. 
Even heavily built craft with mahogany or teak plank- 
ing should suffer no ill effects from wet storage and may 
well fare better than they would ashore. 

Among the boats that will be better off ashore than afloat 
are lightly built craft, double-planked hulls and those with 
plywood or battened-seam construction. None of these will 
suffer serious effects from drying out or shrinking. 


“What do you recommend doing with linen, blankets, 
clothirg and like equipment during the winter?” 

D.M.B., Paducah, Ky. 

They should be taken ashore and aired and laundered 
to remove dampness and any salt accumulations. If left on 
board during the winter, they may mildew and almost cer- 
tainly will acquire a pronounced, disagreeable odor. The 
same holds true for mattresses, cushions and pillows. Des- 
pite the inconvenience of storing such bulky equipment 
ashore, you will be grateful for the winter-long airing next 
spring when you turn in on clean, sweet-smelling linen over 
clean, odorless mattresses and pillows. 

The same treatment is vitally important for life jackets 
and buoyant cushions, Their effectiveness ‘s greatly reduced 
if moisture is allowed to accumulate and remain in the 
buoyant fibers. So don’t leave them stuffed in an ill-venti- 
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lated locker aboard your boat. If you do, you may have to 
drag them out in time of need next summer only to find 
them matted, foul-smelliing and totally incapable of sup- 
porting more than a fraction of the necessary weight in the 
water. 

Don’t neglect your lines and sails, either. They also are 
undoubtedly in need of airing and thorough drying. 


“| have a lot of chain and quite a few iron fittings on my 
auxiliary. Oo they require any special care during the 
lay-up period?” 

G.B., Boston, Mass. 

Yes. Since your chain is probably uncoated iron or well- 
chipped galvanized iron, it should be protected from rust 
by submerging it in oil. This will also serve to free any 
shackles and swivels that may have frozen, particularly 
those on the inboard end of the chain, which may not have 
seen much service. 

Commercial fish oil, which is readily obtainable at not 
too great a cost in your city and in most other ports 
throughout the country, is vastly superior to the waste 
crankcase oil that is usually employed for this purpose. Be- 
sides providing protective coating, it has unique penetrating 
powers that encourage it to undermine and remove rust 
flake. 

The oil should preferably be put in a large drum. That 
way, there'll be enough room for the chain and all the other 
iron items you have aboard, including even a medium-size 
cast-iron anchor. Turnbuckles, iron-sheathed blocks, inside 
ballast and removable lifeline stanchions are all candidates 
for the beneficial oil bath. 

To avoid blind groping in the oil next spring, attach each 
item to a wire hooked on the rim of the drum. All that’s 
necessary then is to lift each out at outfitting time and 
leave it to drip. After that, a quick swipe with a cloth 
will remove the remaining oil film, revealing a clean, fiake- 
free surface. 


“How long can | safely trust my rope mooring line?” 
G.H., Pasadena, Calif. 

No more than two seasons. In clean, non-infested water, 
where destructive marine organisms are not present, the 
rate of deterioration in rope strength is fastest at the water 
line, or “between wind and water.” This is proved by the 
often-observed fact that most boats which go adrift have 
four or five feet of mooring line hanging from their stems. 
Laboratory tests show that a combination of heavy strain 
and repeated wetting and drying decidedly impairs the 
rope’s durability and seriously affects the limit of safety. 

In most sections, mooring lines are additionally exposed 
to the ravages of marine organisms of numberless types. 
The ship worm, teredo navalis, is particularly destructive, 
boring into the rope and cutting the individual fibers to the 
point of destruction in a few weeks’ time. The boring crus- 
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tacean, limnoria lignorym, has only in the past 20 years 
been recognized as causing rope damage. Long known as 
a destroyer of wooden wharf piling, it is now found in rope, 
cutting channels along the surface in unprotected fiber. 

The only way to prolong the life of your mooring line 
in infested waters, thereby insuring the safety of your boat, 
is to use a chemically treated rope that has a toxic effect 
on marine organisms. There are many such ropes avail- 
able commercially. The Plymouth Cordage Co., North 
Plymouth, Mass., for instance, makes several. They can be 
recognized by such trade names as “Sea-Proof” and “Cop- 
Painted” or by prominent labels that specify they have been 
treated with copper compounds or other toxic materials. 
Products like “Cuprinol” and “Intertox” may be used by 
you to treat your lines. 


“| would like to get some advice on yachting etiquette 
when cruising, especially when offered the facilities of a 
yacht club. 

“| am not a member of any yacht club and therefore do 
not expect to receive the normal courtesies given by clubs 
to visiting yachtsmen. However, we have been treated very 
nicely at most harbors. For example, last year we stopped 
at Southport, Conn., and were given the use of one of the 
club moorings and the club launch and float. No charge was 
made for this. | was quite embarrassed by not knowing 
whether to tip the attendants or how to show our gratitude. 

“| would appreciate your comments on this subject.” 

R.F.H., Long Branch, N. J. 

It is common practice for a yacht club to extend use of 
its facilities to visiting yachtsmen who are members of other 
yacht clubs. Not so common, for fairly obvious reasons, is 
the granting of this privilege to visitors who aren’t members 
of yacht clubs. It does happen occasionally, however. The 
general rule seems to be to accept any visiting boatman as 
a yachtsman and a gentleman until he proves otherwise. 

Upon entering a strange port, go alongside the club float 
and introduce yourself to the club officer or paid hand who 
will appear. He will tell you whether or not club facilities 
are available. If they are not, he will probably advise you 
where else in the port to look for a mooring or dock space. 

If club facilities are extended, remember that you are a 
guest of a private organization located on private property. 
Meticulously obey all the rules and conventions of polite 
society. One of these conventions deals with tipping. The 
custom is to pay club employees for their services just 
before you leave. There’s no exact formula for the amount 
you should tip. We advise you to be generous but not 
ostentatiously extravagant. 


“When I put my outboard boat hard over into a turn, 
there is a roaring noise and the boat seems to lose speed. 
A friend says the motor is ‘cavitating.’ Just what is cavita- 
tion, what causes it and what can be done to cure it?” 

P.C., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Cavitation has been called the curse of outboarding. 
It is a condition where the propeller runs wild in a “cavity” 
or pocket of air, allowing the motor to rev up dangerously 
without driving the boat ahead. It is caused by air being 
drawn from the surface into the propeller stream: This can 
happen if the motor is either tilted too far aft or placed too 
high on the transom. It can also happen if the boat is one 
of those that rolls out or lifts excessively on turns, if the 
propeller is bent, if the propeller size is wrong or if there 
are weeds on the motor’s lower unit. 

In your case, we advise lowering the motor as much as 
possible. The standard accepted distance between the 
bottom of he boat and the bottom of the motor cutout in 
the transom is 15 inches. This can on occasion be reduced 
somewhat. 

If cavitation is still present, check each of the other 
sources mentioned above. If a cure is still not effected, 
your hull is at fault. In that case, the only ways to prevent 
cavitation are to slow down a bit when going into a turn 
and to steer through the turn gradually instead of throwing 
the wheel hard over. 
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Powerful! Dependable! Performance-Proved! 


CHRIS-CRAFT 
MARINE ENGINES 
peust WALL 


| Delivery 
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Model K, 95-hp 
Marine Engine 


Here is an unprecedented opportunity to power your boat at tremen- 
dous savings with the world’s finest, most dependable marine engines. 

Now, for a limited time only, you can buy a new 1957 Chris-Craft 
marine engine and deduct 10% for Fall delivery. Choose from twenty- 
one models, 60 through 200 horsepower, with reduction drives and 
opposite rotation on most models. Each is thoroughly tested and per- 
formance-proved under all marine conditions for kit boats, work boats, 
fishing boats, cruisers, runabouts, yachts, utility boats, and auxiliary 
sail boats. 

But, you must act now for these unheard-of savings. Offer will be 
withdrawn when Fall production schedules are filled. See your Chris- 
Craft Marine Engine Dealer today or contact us direct! 








SAVE UP TO $269 (cic crVings 


























Model | H.P. Drive Price a Save 
A 60 | Direct $ 699.00 $ 69.90 
. 60 | Direct 840.00 84.00 
BR 60 | 2:1 Red. 999.00 99.90 
BR3 60 | 3:1 Red. 1028.00 102.80 
K 95 | Direct 1109.00 110.90 
KS 95 | 1%:1Red.| 1308.00 130.80 
KR 95 | 2:1 Red. 1308.00 DEDUCT 130.80 
KL 105 | Direct 1278.00 10% 127.80 
KLS 105 | 1%:1 Red.| 1478.00 ° 147.80 
KLR 105 | 2:1 Red. 1478.00 . FOR 147.80 
KFL 131 | Direct 1360.00 136.00 
MA 130 | Direct 1536.00 FALL 153.60 
MS 130 | 1¥%:1 Red. 1730.00 DELIVERY 173.00 
MR 130 | 2:1 Red. 1779.00 177.90 
MCL | 175] Direct 1893.00 189.30 
MCLS | 175 | 1¥%:1Red. | 2034.00 203.40 
MCLR | 175 | 2:1 Red. 2083.00 208.30 
WB | 200 | Direct 2429.00 242.90 
WBS | 200| T'%:1Red.| 2648.00 264.80 
WBR2 | 200 | 2:1 Red. 2690.00 269.00 
WBR | 200| 2%:1Red.| 2690.00 os 269.00 










Prices, specifications and equipment subject to change without notice. 


Chids+ Craft— 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


DEALERS: 


Valuable Chris- 
Craft Marine 
Engine franchises 
are available. 


Write for data. WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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Free Aids for Better Boating 





Calling all boating enthusiasts. Listed 
below is a wealth of material on boat- 
ing, fishing and water skiing which is 
available to you, free of charge! Sim- 
ply send us the key number (shown in 
parenthesis) of each booklet, catalog, 
or guide you wish to receive, and we 
will do the rest. Send request to: 
POPULAR BOATING, Dept. 801, 
366 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Family Boating Is Fun A sixteen page 
booklet that stresses the all-age, all 
family appeal of boating, and offers 
tips on how to choose the boat best 
suited to your family’s needs and budg- 
et. National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers. (3) 

How to Organize Boat and Water Ski 
Clubs Complete details, including sug- 
gested by-laws, in a handbook for 
starting a local boat or water ski 
club. Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica. (2) 

Outboard Handling How-to tips in a 
boat handling booklet for begin- 
ners. Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica. (5) 

Where to Obtain Charts and Cruising 
Information Weekly publication pam- 
phlet enabling mariners to keep nauti- 
cal charts up to date. Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Inc. (14) 

Evinrude “How To” Book of Water 
Skiing One of America’s top instruc- 
tors, Bruce Parker, tells in this booklet 
how to enjoy the fascinating sport. 
Evinrude Foundation Publications. (1) 
Outboard Marinas This booklet con- 
tains plans and photographs of ma- 
rinas, and explains their value to the 
community. Outboard Boating Club 
of America. (6) 

Small Boat Launching Ramps, Docks 
and Piers A booklet of drawings and 
specifications for all three. Outboard 
Boating Club of America. (7) 
Accessories for the Boatman This 
catalog lists hundreds of seaworthy 
aids designed to give you more fun 
afloat. The Crow’s-nest. (8) 

Safe Boating Is More Fun! A booklet 
for the cruising yachtsman, the out- 
boarder, the day fisherman and the 
sailing enthusiast, the how-to’s for hap- 
pier and safer boating. United States 
Power Squadrons. (15) 

Anchors and Anchoring All about an- 
chors, from their designs to their hold- 
ing powers are described in this book- 
let. Danforth Anchors. (13) 

Modern Yacht Fittings Comprehensive 
catalog listing of modern yacht fittings 
and their cost. Whaling City Marine 
Co. (9) 

“How To” Book of Outboard Cruising 
A booklet of important facts about 
outboard cruisers and cruising, as 
compiled by Robert J. Whittier. Evin- 
rude Foundation Publications. (11) 
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Products For Boatmen A booklet of 
fuels and lubricants for your power 
plant, which have been tested and ap- 
proved for most efficient marine serv- 
ice. Esso Standard Oil Co. (10) 
Now That You're a Skipper A six- 
page educational folder which tells 
the novice boatman where to obtain 
information on basic seamanship, boat 
handling, and manners and customs 
of the water. National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. (4) 
Cruising With Safety Yachtman’s 
handbook (newly revised and enlarged) 
containing 84 pages of boat-handling 
data. Texaco Waterways Service. (28) 
Pocket Pelorus A handy pocket aid 
to navigation, ideal for taking bearings 
to determine your boat’s position, and 
for piloting practice. Texaco Water- 
ways Service. (26) 

The Mobil Boating Book A _ booklet 
for all boat owners, its contains handy 
tips for better boating. Socony Mo- 
bil Oil Co., Inc. (12) 
Sandpaper—How to Use It The home 
craftsman will find many helpful sug- 
gestions in this booxlet, for choosing 
and correctly using the proper sand- 
paper for surface finishing of wood, 
metals and plastics. Behr-Manning, a 
division of Norton Co. (32) 

Carefree Outboarding A compact, 
easy-to-carry booklet, containing a 
host of hints for keeping your motor 
in top form and operating it with max- 
imum economy. The Texas Company. 
(31) 

Marine Flags This 16-page catalogue 
offers valuable information on marine 
flags—including how, when, where 
they may be flown. The Lighthouse, 
Inc. (30) 


Films Available to Boat and Ski Clubs 


Safety Ahoy Depicts the proper way 
to handle boats, read channel markers 
and follow the rules of the road. The 
Automobile Insurance Co. (44F) 
Sails on the Sea Atlantic Coast Sail- 
ing, plus the annual Prince of Wales 
Trophy race from Marblehead to Hali- 
fax. Canadian Travel Film. (47F) 
Keel to Cruise The step-by-step pro- 
cedure for assembling a 14-foot run- 
about kit boat. Chris-Craft Corp. (35F) 
Where Rooster Tails Fly Slo-Mo-Shun 


IV setting tiie world record in ’52; the 
Gold Cup Race of ’52; the Seattle Sea 
Fair and the 100-mile Outboard Mara- 
thon. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. (37F) 
Safety on Waters Illustrating the im- 
portance of providing equipment be- 
yond legal minimums and stressing the 
need for a sound knowledge of sea- 
manship fer all boatmen. U.S.C.G. 
(45F) 

Paddle a Safe Canoe Steve Lysak, 
Olympic Champ, demonstrates tech- 
nique for safe canoe handling. The 
Automobile Insurance Co. (43F) 
Ships That See in the Night A descrip- 
tion of maritime uses for radar—anti- 
collision, navigation and storm detec- 
tion. Radiomarine Corporation of 
America. (38F) 

Winged Foot Wonders Water skiing 
how-to film, climaxed by an exciting 
display of water ski tricks by world 
champions. Kiekaefer Corp. (48F) 
Heads Up Official life-saving film 
showing accurate methods of water 
safety and lifesaving, in slow motion. 
American Red Cross. (39F) 

Leave Your Worries Ashore Graphic 
demonstration of fire safety precau- 
tions for yachtsmen. Walter Kidde & 
Co., Inc. (41F) 

Maritime Holiday Depicting a family 
vacation in the Maritime Provinces, 
highlighted by a three-day cruise on 
the windjammer “Doubloon.” (46F) 
Racing Champions The 1952 Indian- 
apolis ‘500’ race, plus the Gold Cup 
and President’s Regatta. Champion 
Spark Plug. (36F) 

Keeping Your Boat Shipshape Outlin- 
ing the proper procedure for keeping 
your craft in top condition. E. I. Du- 
pont de Nemours & Co. (40F) 

Oars and Paddles Showing skills need- 
ed to prevent boating accidents. Amer- 
ican Red Cross. (42F) 

The Plywood Fleet Various types of 
plywood recreational craft. Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association. (34F) 
Tamiami Trail Produced by Stephen 
Foster Briggs, the movie tells the story 
of three boys’ adventures with an out- 
board in primitive areas. Johnson 
Motors. (16F) 

Fabulous Fishing in South America 
A group of anglers try their luck at 
various fishing meccas south of the 
border. Johnson Motors. (20F) 
Cruising The Keys Two couples take 
a leisurely cruise from Miami to the 
tip of the Florida Keys. National As- 
sociation of Boat and Engine Manu- 
facturers. (25F) 
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FREE AIDS FOR BETTER BOATING 


Please encircle the key number of each booklet you wish to receive. Numbers followed 
by "F’ are films available on loan to clubs. ’ 

123456789 IO Tl 12 13 14 15 16F 17 18 19F 20 21F 22F 23F 24F 25F 26 27F 
28 29F 30 31 32 33 34F 35F 36F 37F 38F 39F 40F 41F 42F 43F 44F 45F 46F 47F 48F 
Mail to: Boating Booklets, POPULAR BOATING, Box 801 

366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Do you own a boat?.................. 
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AMERICA’S No. 1 OUTBOARD OIL NOW BRINGS YOU 


Here’s a new Outboard Oil that 


r Cuts Corrosion, 


Increases Spark 
Plug Life! 


y & Reduces Rust on 
Engine Parts and 
Fuel Tanks as 

Effectively as this 

































caters TESTS prove New Mobiloil Out- 
board solves the rust and corrosion prob- 
lems common to every outboard owner. Your 
fuel tanks will last longer than ever . . . en- 
gine wear will be reduced. Spark plug life can 
be nearly doubled. 

Important, too! New Mobiloil Outboard 
IN RIGID TESTS made according to Army Ordnance specifica- Protects over layover periods when rust and 
tions steel surfaces were dipped into acid and then into corrosion can do the most damage. It’s now 


outboard oils, then left for 4 hours. Specimen at right pro- on sale at the Sign of the Fiying Red Horse! 
tected by New Mobiloil Outboard showed no trace of corro- — 
sion, even when time was extended to 48 hours. 


Antuitas Boot Sollns 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
















Mobil Marine 


PRODUCTS 
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The many-splendored sport of outboard boating offers 


a variety of pleasures for those who come aboard 


ADVENTURING 


By BLAKE GILPIN 





N 1953, a 76-year-old retired civil engineer, who was 

living in an old soldiers’ home in Sandusky, Ohio, be- 
came bored with his sedentary lot. He bought a 15-foot 
outboard kit boat, assembled it, equipped it with a 10- 
horse motor and headed down the Mississippi for New 
Orleans. There he picked up a tow from an oil barge for 
a trip across the Gulf of Mexico to the west coast of 
Florida. Then, under power again, he cruised around to 
Port Ritchie on the east coast. Suddenly confronted for the 
first time with publicity and notoriety, the septuagenarian 
outboard adventurer decided to move on. And move he 
did, covering, in easy stages of approximately 45 to 65 
miles a day, another 5,400 miles up the Inland Waterway 
of the Atlantic Coast and then, via canal and Great Lakes, 
on to Chicago. The late Harvey Hecker, a non-swimmer, 
partially crippled by arthritis, became the first person to 
circumnavigate the eastern United States by outboard boat. 

Hecker wasn’t satisfied with this one taste-of a new 
sport. Even after he married a 74-year-old widow, Mrs. 
Louise Lussier, outboard’s enticement was too strong to 
resist. Captain and Mrs. Hecker shoved off on a 7,000-mile 
outboard honeymoon, this time starting from New Port 
Ritchie and heading north. Unfortunately, Hecker discov- 
ered the pleasures of qutboard cruising at a late date in his 
life or he doubtless would have tackled even lengthier ex- 
peditions. 

A free lance writer, Bob Tabler, and his wife, in com- 
pany with a parakeet named Mr. Chapman, travelled from 
the Mexican border, on the Gulf Coast of Texas, to New 
York City with an outboard-powered, 26-foot-long house- 
boat. This 3,500-mile cruise took the couple and their bird 
approximately three months to make. To help defray the 
trip’s expenses, Tabler had sets of plans printed, illustrating 
the construction of his houseboat, which he had built him- 
self, and sold copies at ports of call along the route. 

A few years back, when outboards were looked upon as 
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For the white-water navigator who likes to live 
dangerously, there are rivers like the Rogue, in 
Oregon, where one wrong move can mean disaster. 





Thanks to the development of large 
horsepower motors, the sport of 
water skiing plays a prominent role 
in the outboarding fun for today. 









































Modern boat trailers permit outboarders to combine 


sightseeing by car with excursions by boat, 


and allow for single-handed launching and retrieving. 





Along highroads and low, today’s tourist with his boat along can find wildlife on waters or in the woods. 


something to use for a short spin on a hot afternoon, such 
trips would have been unheard of. But today, short spins 
have stretched into long cruises and the slogan for some 
4,173,000 owners of the detachable power plants is out- 
board pleasures unlimited. 

There are a number of explanations for the tremendous 
upswing in the popularity of recreational boating. Vast 
improvements in boats, motors and trailers have been an 
important factor, plus more people with more spare time 
and money. Overcrowded highways, which have made 
automobile trips a torture instead of a pleasure, have added 
to the swing toward recreational boating. 

In the face of boating’s new, universal appeal, one thing 
remains unchanged. Fishing still ranks as the number one 
reason why people buy outboards. 

Trolling from a motor-powered boat was at one time 
largely taboo, but today only four states prohibit power 
trolling, though several regulate it on certain specified 
waters, But the present day outboard niotor owner, who 
buys a rig with fishing in mind, need not limit his activity 
to angling. While it was once true that to go slowly enough 
to troll you had to buy a small horsépowered motor, the 
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flexibility today of even the largest motor, permits a range 
from barely perceptible motion to flashing speed, even with 
a load of passengers. The fisherman, who once lamented 
that he could steal only a few hours each week for his 
favorite pastime, learned that once he introduced the use 
of rod and reel to his family, they, too, became enthusiasts, 
and in the case of women, in particular, this enthusiasm 
was solidified by modern refinements, such as improved 
silencing and lack of vibration. 

Hunters equipped with outboard rigs are having a hey- 
day, too. A recent change in hunting regulations permits 
gunners to fire from boats with motors attached; now, in 
addition to transporting shooters to and from blinds, a 
boat © in be temporarily rigged up as a duck blind. With 
a mobile blind the hunter can take advantage of every 
potential site over an extensive area and do it without re- 
course to oars or paddles. 

Fred Baer, of Grayling, Mich., a nationally known arch- 
ery expert, used an outboard-powered hull to stalk game 
along the edge of a northwestern Ontario lake. Baer 
brought down a moose with a single arrow and neatly 
timed his shot to drop the quarter-ton bull in the drink. 
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Baer then simply secured a line and towed the brute back 
to camp. “It was like towing a house with just the chim- 
ney sticking out of the water,” Baer said, “but we had a 
lot of good moose meat and the wolves didn’t get a bite.” 

Some boatmen like to add the spice of hazard to their 
boating. Glen Wooldridge, a white-water navigator, selected 
the River Rogue in Oregon as his target. The raging Rogue 
tumbles 1,000 feet downward in a 120-mile jagged, rock- 
laden, white-water race from Grant’s Pass to Gold Beach 
on the sea. Rapids, treacherous reefs and whirlpools com- 
bine in a mad melange of whipping spray. At many spots 
the river is inaccessible, except by water, as it plunges 
through deep gorges dropping an average of approximately 
seven feet a mile. 

Wooldridge and a companion, Bob Pritchett, helming a 
20-foot plywood skiff powered by a four-cylinder outboard 
motor, tackled the upriver run, a route no man had dared 
before. Dangerous drop-offs at Blossom Bar, Rainie Falls 
and Grave Creek Falls were followed by the surging, 
jagged, precipice-studded funnel marking Mule Creek 
Canyon. Kelsey Falls, tricky Horseshoe Bend and Upper 
Black Bar Falls, where the water takes on an unleashed 
fury, added to the struggle of the men, the boat and the 
motor. These conquered, there remained Wild Cat Rapids 
and Grave Creek Falls which combined their efforts to fling 
the boatmen into the raging torrent, shred the boat to splin- 
ters, and make scrap metal of the motor with spewed 
gravel. A single piloting error, a momentary falter of the 
power plant or a single misjudgment of the fickle current 
could have spelled disaster for Wooldridge and his com- 
panion, but they made the trip without mishap and tamed 
the roaring Rogue. 

This type of outboarding adventure isn’t recommended 
for the tyro lacking experience in white-water navigation 
but there are many more conventional forms of boating 
adventures waiting for those with a little imagination. 

Three Cincinnati couples cruised 1,400 miles down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers in 17 days. Along the route 
they camped in protected areas away from the wash of the 
river barges, cooked dinners ashore, but slept aboard their 
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There is plenty of sport 
‘in hunting via outboard; 
Fred Baer displays moose 
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Now it’s an outboard honeymoon. New 
groom Hecker gets set for a 7,000- 
mile honeymoon cruise in an Ozarka 
he bagged from his boat. cruiser which he assembled himself. 


For adventure-seekers of any age, there is 
the thrill of exploring strange waterways; 
Captain Harvey Hecker circumnavigated the 
eastern U.S. by outboard at the age of 76. 


18-foot, outboard-powered runabouts. Len and Georgia 
Osborne, Wilson and Ruth Crawford, and Ken and Rea 
Lamb ran into adventure and some adversity on their trip, 
as well as fun. Their roughest experience took place during 
a storm they encountered near Paducah, Ky., which 
flaunted winds up to 35 m.p.h. and waves cresting at six 
feet high. 

During last year’s floods on the east and west coasts, 
many outboarders not only found adventure but turned in 
heroic performances which saved both lives and property. 
In East Stroudsburg, Pa., 23-year-old Ronald Holland was 
credited with saving at least 70 persons from drowning in 
the churning masses of muddy, debris-laden waters. At one 
stage during his rescue operations, a floating log partially 
bashed in one side of Holland’s utility boat. However, de- 
spite this accident, Holland made 30 more trips through 
the surging, flooded streets until the rescue work was com- 
pleted. 

In 1954, 50-year-old Frank Casper manned a 17-foot 
aluminum canoe, powered by a iwo-horsepower outboard 
motor, to travel from Melbourne Beach, Fla., to New York 
City, up the Hudson, through the Inland Waterways of 
Canada and the Trent Canal, to Lake Michigan. There he 


(continued on page 20) 





This 15’ kit boat, equipped with a 

10 horse motor, took Captain Hecker 
out of retirement and into the lime- 
light in one, unprecedented journey. 
































































For boaters who like cruising en 
masse, there are boat-a-cades like 
this: Kissimmee-Okeechobee outi 


Outboards are taking the place of pack horses on overnight camping 
trips; this trio finds that an outboard-powered government surplus 
raft is a fine means of transportation for themselves and their gear. 


headed down the Chicago River to the Mississippi, on to 
New Orleans, across the Gulf of Mexico to Key West, and 
on up the east coast to his starting point. Casper carried a 
i very limited inventory of equipment, consisting of a sleep- 
ing bag, a pup tent, a spare five-gallon can of fuel, three 
gallons of fresh water, a set of tools, four spare spark plugs 
and a cooking pot. His travel budget was surprisingly low, 
averaging 85¢ a day for food and 70¢ a day for fuel. 
However, boat camping and life aboard an outboard 
cabin cruiser need not be full of privations. For the usual 
cruising family, it can be as luxury-packed as life aboard 
a yacht. Any one of a number of 1956 model cabin cruisers 
are complete in every respect and are provided with every 
convenience, yet priced at $2,000 or less. 
Reasonably-priced boat trailers, too, are doing their bit 
! to further the boom in outboard cruising. Thanks to the 
flexible characteristics of today’s trailers, it is possible for 
either a man or woman singlehandedly to launch and re- 
trieve even the largest outboard. This has eliminated the 
expense of marine railways or boat yard and yacht club 
fees. Many outboarders store their cabin cruiser right on 
their trailer in their own back yard or in their garage. The 
limit of their cruising is controlled now only by the amount 
) of spare time at their disposal. Week ends aboard are com- 
monplace and many owners of cruisers or large outboard 
runabouts load up their trailers for their annual vacations, 








trailer the highways to a selected spot, and in a matter of If you are looking for new water | 
moments after arrival are underway in their boat. Some, thrills—and can take some spills* 
who have made lengthy trips to remote waterways, have —the flying saucer is your dish, 
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Today’s reasonably priced houseboats 


pulled off to the side of the road at night and slept aboarc 
their cruiser, thus greatly cutting down their vacation 
budget. 

Several years ago in Florida a group of boating fans 
organized what they termed a Boat-A-Cade. This first joint 
cruise, in 1948, was made up of 13 boats. Since that time 
mass participation in cruises has increased tremendously 
in popularity, to the extent that in many parts of the 
country outboard cruises with 400 or more participants 
are not unusual. The popularity of the joint cruise is based 
on the sharing of a mutual hobby, plus the added interest 
supplied by competitions on route. These can range from 
predicted log-type competitions to cooking, fishing, tent 
pitching, swimming, diving, and skiing contests or even 
races, such as the popular Bang-Go-Bang-and-Go-Back. 
Despite its improbable name, this is a type of race that can 
be engaged in by boats of every possible design, powered 
by widely divergent horsepower motors, and carrying dif- 
ferent loads. The rules are simple. Competing boats line 
up at a starting point. Each boat is manned by one official 
plus the boat’s pilot and additional passengers if desired. 
The official observes whether or not the helmsman oper- 
ates his outfit at full throttkk—a requirement on the out- 
bound leg. On a given signal, (the Bang), boats start up 
and move away at full throttle. The boats continue to make 
their best possible speed until a picket boat, toward which 
they are racing, takes a notion to fire the second Bang. 





Then all boats turn and head pellmell back and the first 
to reach the starting point wins the race. The slower, more 
heavily loaded boats, naturally will not have gone so far and 
will have a shorter distance back to the starting line. In 
theory, all boats should reach the finish line at the same 
time, bui variations in response to the turn-back or starting 
signals usually determine the ultimate winner. 

Treasure hunts are another form of competition during 
joint cruises. Frequently groups of clubs band together on 
these outings. In recent years one of the largest such cruises 
was one sponsored by The Oshkosh Boat Club of Wiscon- 
sin, in which pleasure boaters from all over the country 
were invited to participate. A total of 985 persons and 284 
boats joined the event. 

Clubs have been formed in metropolitan areas utterly 
devoid of water. Members rendezvous at some pre-named 
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Family trips to far off places are now a 
are making many an avid outboarder popular part of outboarding; this group 
feel completely at home on the water. toured the Superior wilderness by boat. 







































The improved silencing of the 
new motors enables the hunter 
to go after his quarry quietly. 


point outside the city and trailer their equipment overland 
to a cruising spot. In the log of the Chicago Cruising Out- 
board Club the heading for its season’s opening event read, 
“300 miles by iand and 150 miles by water.” 

Mass outboard cruising doesn’t require a cabin-type 
boat. Everything from 9-foot prams upward take part, and 
those who don’t live aboard (like the 9-foot pram owners) 
take to the banks with sleeping bags. 

For the outboard camper and cruiser there are a number 
of sources of valuable information. Socony Oil Company, 
Inc., Marine Sales Department, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Texaco Waterways Service, 135 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.; and Gulf Cruiseguide Bureau, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y., each offer interesting cruising 
charts, plus a variety of free, very helpful brochures. The 
Bureau of Reclamation, Washington 25, D. C., offers a 
brochure called “Recreation and Conservation” which tells 
of many federal boating facilities. Another comprehensive 
guide to waterways is a map entitled “Navigation and 
Flood Control Projects.” Color keyed to show water depths, 
it is available through Office Chief of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Water skiing has increased in popularity rapidly since 
the developmert of large horsepower motors. Though 
power in the medium brackets of 12 to 16 horsepower 
will pull one skier, more fun will be had from boats pow- 
ered by 20- to 40-horsepower. The equipment for water 
skiing is far cheaper than that for snow skiing, with ready- 
built skis priced from $20 to $50, and ski tow lines for as 
little as $5. 

For skiers of competition calibre, the American Water 
Ski Association, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ill., can provide lists of sanctioned competition events. 

More specialized, but listing competitors from eight to 
65 years of age, is the rapidly growing sport of stock out- 
board racing at both closed course and marathon distances. 
Rules of the game are largely established by two major 
sanctioning bodies, the American Power Boat Association, 
700 Canton Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich., and the National 
Outboard Association, 707 Market Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Just as the automobile broadened our scope on land, so 
the outboard boat is broadening our scope on America’s 
waterways. Outboarding’s pleasure horizons are unlimited. 
—BLAKE GILPIN 
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Huckins makes large cruisers. 


Your First Boat 


POWER 


Here two happily biased 
boatmen debate the 


comparative pleasures of the 


“stinkpots” versus “windjammers” 








One of the popular Jersey Sea Skiff style of launch, 
the Ulrichsen lapstrake model, above, can be 
used for offshore deep water fishing and cruising. 


By CLARENCE E. LOVEJOY 


OAT OWNERS come in two broad categories: (1) 
Monkey Wrench and (2) Rag and Stick. They have a 
few things in common. They belong to the same boat clubs, 
perhaps. On going-into-commission days they both may 
dress in nautical togs, and watch with pride the colors run 
up the mast. Then after the early season fraternal cere- 
mony and lapping up some free-loading cocktails, they go 
to their corners and are not too friendly until next year’s 
ceremony. 

The monkey wrench skipper cruises farther and faster 
and although he gets some grease under his fingernails, his 
summer, as a matter of fact, is less onerous. If properly 
instructed, he learns where a push button will start his 
motors, how to stop them at the end of a cruise, and where 
to unscrew caps to replenish fuel, oil, and drinking water. 
He can look dashing in his yachting clothes, even wear 
neckties. His morning shaving may be a push button cinch 
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Cruis-Alongs are by M. M. Davis. 








Runabouts are part of 
inboards’ fast fun; 
above is a Jafco model. 


instead of a chore with a converter on his battery system 
to let him use an electric shaver. 

The truth of the matter is he looks down the end of his 
nose pitifully and sympathetically at the windjammer for 
whom yachting is frequently hard manual labor, with 
sheets and lines, reefings, center boards, rigging that must 
sometimes be climbed dangerously and, in general, hard 
muscle-tearing exhaustion. 

Yes, let’s be realistic, there is precious little love lost be- 
tween the two branches of pleasure boating. One is fre- 
quently suspicious the other has stacked the club’s board 
of governors to get more influence. There can be excep- 
tions, of course. Some few yachtsmen can be lucky enough 
to be devotees of both sail and power and have a craft of 
each in the mooring area. And there was a time, a few 
years back, when the power cruiser division twitted the 

(continued on page 78) 





Richardson shows flying bridge. Owens has outboards, inboard 
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OR SAIL? 
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Dinghies, like these tiny and tricky Interclubs, are 3 
sailed the year ’round, training youngsters 
in the summer and “frostbiting” in the winter. 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


OST dedicated sailing enthusiasts are inclined to regard, 

and not wholly without pity, a motorboat owner as a 

person so passionately devoted to automobiles that he can- 
not bear to leave them ashore. 

Conversely, motorboat men normally catalogue sailors 
as archaists who make things difficult for themselves by 
persisting in an obsolete method of water transportation. 

These viewpoints are the East and West of boating and 
rarely do the twain meet. When they do the result is a 4 
motor sailer, the classic compromise. 

We aren’t going to wave sailing’s banner in this article, 
the while aiming torpedoes at the waterline of motorboat- 
ing’s cause. Trying to convert a windjammer into a power 
boat man, or vice versa, is almost as great a waste of time 
as trying to get an unreconstructed Southern Democrat to 
vote the straight Republican ticket. 

Conversion is not the aim here, merely guidance; guid- 
ance for the lad, or lass, who is about to acquire his first 
boat and has not yet made up his, or her, mind as to 
whether it will be driven by an engine of some sort, or will 
rely primarily on wind and canvas for propulsive power. 

There are, basically, in each of the boating divisions 
three different methods of enjoying it: racing, cruising, 





knocking about. Taste, temperament, geography and, oft- 5 
| times, pocketbook are the factors which influence the 
i choice. 1 Beginners like McKean Blue Jay. 
' Obviously, if you live on the shores of a two-by-twice 


New Atlantics are of plastic. 


there isn’t any sense in buying a cruising boat because, just 


lake, or on the banks of a river cut up by dams and rapids, 
International 210 is racer. 
' 


2 
3 
as obviously, there’s nowhere to cruise. And, of course, 

even though you're in a spot where cruising is the thing to 4 Lightnings are popular class. 

do, you may have to settle for a modest little day boat on 5 
account of your finances are not equal to your ambitions. 
Once you decide, though, which phase of boating ac- 
tivity is your dish of tea, and you have the wherewithal to 
(continued on page 79) 
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J learned 
about boating 


’ from that 


By ANN DAVISON 


The first and only woman to 
cross the Atlantic alone, Mrs. 
Davison is deeply experienced 
in the arts of sailing, writing, 
and living. She has recorded 
her adventures vividly in her 
books Last Voyage and My 
Ship Is So Small. Her next 
is to be Money No Object. 


Illustration by Allen Beechel 
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tidy days 


AILING, particularly ocean sailing, has given me 
much. It has given me a lot of fun, a great deal of ex- 
citement and some truly horrible moments. I’ve had to 
resort to oil bags in force ten gales, I’ve been in two ship- 
wrecks and would have been in a third but for the grace of 
God and a very stout ship, and I’ve been so nearly run 
down in fog that the drumming of the liner’s engines still 
throbs in my dreams. But it is not always the most ex- 
citing experience that is the most memorable, and when I 
look back through the files of my sailing memories the one 
that now stands out above all others did not at first seem 
destined to be exciting at all. 

It began rather drearily on the eve of my sixtieth day 
at sea after leaving Las Palmas in the Canary Islands 
bound across the Atlantic for the West Indies and America. 
The ship, my 23 ft. sloop Felicity Ann, was running under 
double reefed main and storm jib and had been yawing 
all day, bearing on the tiller like a hard-mouthed horse 
The clouds were low and the seas were monumental. The 
wind was easier than it had been for the past two weeks, 
but was still blowing more than forty-five miles an hour. 
I had been at the helm for nine hours without a break, 
except for taking a navigational sight in the morning when 
there was a fortuitous gap in the clouds, and I was dead 
beat. For two months the strain of single-handed sailing 
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had been accumulating with compound interest, and by 
sundown that evening I just couldn’t take any more. My 
tiller arm was trembling with fatigue and my steering was 
growing more and more inaccurate. There was no margin 
for error in those seas; an involuntary gibe could be se- 
rious, so I hove to and went below. 

I lit the lamp and pulled out the chart, folded -so that it 
fit the chartboard I balanced on my knees. Then, jam- 
ming myself in the corner of the berth with my feet against 
the galley rail opposite, I set about the evening task of 
working out my position. 

I had reckoned on the voyage taking about thirty-five 
days, and might have made it in that time if I hadn’t run 
out of the trade winds into the doldrums, where I was 
trapped for 23 days. The conditions of calms and squalls 
were harder to bear than the gale force winds that had 
blown since I had picked up the trades again two weeks 
ago. Now with the sixtieth day at sea coming up, it seemed 
as though the voyage would never end, as though I’d be- 
come a modern Flying Dutchman, doomed to sail on for- 
ever. 

Three thousand miles is a lot of ocean to cover, and 
the daily advance was infinitesimal in proportion to the 
distance, almost too small to mark on the chart. It took a 
long time to compute my position, for the motion was 


fierce, and I worked slowly, every movement unconsciously 
calculated to coincide with the erratic movements of the 
ship to preserve energy and equilibrium. Even a simple 
operation like turning the pages of a book at sea has to 
be done with deliberation so that one is working with and 
not against the gravitational pull. At last the calculations 
were complete and the position was pinpointed on the 
chart, indicating that, in the morning with the drift the ship 
was making, I should sight Barbados. Barbados, the out- 
post of the West Indies, and for me the end of the long- 
est passage in the long, long voyage from England to 
America. 

There’s no point in getting worked up about it, I thought, 
my figures could be wrong. 

For two months I had been making these little marks on 
the chart without any tangible assurance they were right, 
for the ship had remained the center of a circle of sea 
under a dome of sky, and might never have moved at all. 
There had been no way of checking my sights. There had 
been no intermediate landfalls to give assurance. The fact 
I had made accurate landfalls in the past was no comfort 
now. Every passage stands on its own, and I had never 
made such a long one before. In three thousand miles one 
could build up a considerable error. 

Tomorrow may bring landfall, I thought, but it will cer- 



































































A shipwreck disaster, in which 
Mrs. Davison’s husband was 
lost, was part of her early in- 
troduction to deep water. Her 
next craft, Felicity Ann, with 
baggy wrinkie chafing gear 
still showing here on the rig- 
ging at rear, proved itself on 
long Atlantic Ocean crossing. 


tainly bring another day, so I stowed the charts and naviga- 
tional instruments and turned in, too tired to make supper, 
too tired even to sleep. I lay, acutely aware of every 
movement of the ship, visualizing her shouldering the seas, 
climbing, twisting, slidtng through a welter of spray. | 
listened to the wind and the hiss of the waves, the crash 
of them breaking on deck, tensing to the shock as if | 
personally bore the impact. The ship and I were more 
than partners, we had become a sort of nautical centaur, 
and as she struggled and endured, so did I. Life was 
nothing more than survival at sea. 

Towards dawn I fell asleep only to be awakened almost 
immediately by a vicious squall. I rolled out of the berth 
and climbed into the cockpit to see how we were making 
out, and never so much as a thought of landfall entered my 
head. Automatically I looked towards the east to see 
what sort of a day it was going to be. Sunrise can tell a 
lot if you read the signs. The sky was darkly overcast with 
low scudding clouds, the seas were heavy and confused, the 
wind hard and gusty, pressing down on the ship. She was 
fighting back with the usual skill that never failed to as- 
tonish me, as if she was a conscious being instead of an 
inanimate creation of wood and steel. 

Another tough day, I thought, no sextant observations 
either, and was disappointed at the prospect of being done 
out of the evening chore. My gaze wandered round the 
ragged horizon towards the west in the direction we would 
take when under way again. 

Dead ahead, on the horizon of our course, was a thin 
grey line. A line such as might be made by distant hills. 
Clouds often looked like land as I knew from experience. 
Then I stiffened as it came back to me. . . landfail to- 
morrow . . . Barbados? No, it couldn’t be, I rejected the 
thought because of an overwhelming fear of disappoint- 
ment. The mere possibility of land as suggested by that 
thin grey line had made it suddenly unbearably desirable. 
For two months my hopes had been kept in severe restraint, 
now they threatened to engulf me. I stared for several 
minutes, transfixed. There was a peculiar definition to the 
outline that couldn’t belong to anything so ephemeral as a 
cloud. Yet, I remained incredulous, not daring to believe. 
The long grey shadow did not alter shape, but it often 

*. takes a long time for a cloud to alter shape . . . 
=T I went below and lit the stove for coffee, thinking, as I 
always did when watching it swing in gimbals, how hard it 
was to realize that the stove was not swinging at all, that 
it was the ship swinging about the stove. As incredible as 
. believing it was Barbados out there. 
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Felicity Ann is 23 feet overall, 
19 feet on the waterline and a 
7-foot 6-inch beam. A double- 
ender with deep water cruis- 
ing lines, it has 1700 Ibs. of 
Iron in the keel and 300 Ibs. 
inside ballast. The hollow 
mast is stepped on deck; 
boom has roller reefing gear. 


If it is still there and still the same after I’ve had coffee, 
I told myself, it is Barbados, and there'll be time enough to 
think about what that means then. 

Too filled with emotion to make any further efforts at 
breakfast, I drank my coffee slowly, mustering courage, and 
when I had gained sufficient to look out again, the shadow 
was still there on the far horizon, unchanged. Irrefutably 
Barbados, on time and in place. 

No prospector ever found such gold. I turned mental 
handsprings with delight. Even the seas were diminished 
by the sight of land. It was the most rewarding experience 
of my life. But there is a lag between undergoing an ex- 
perience and the full appreciation of it. At first my re- 
action was the simple one of pleasure in achievement 
at having crossed the Ocean. 

Now it means much more than that. It has become a 
personal symbol of encouragement, and when doubts assail 
me, when goals seem unattainable, not worth the long 


grind of endeavor, I think back to the joyous sight of that 
thin grey shadow on the skyline. It took a long time to 
turn up, but it did, in the end.—ANN Davison 


Ann Davison stands in the cockpit on her arrival in 
Nassau at the end of 5,000 miles of sailing alone. 
Felicity Ann, below, ties up upon finally reaching 
her destination port in American waters. 
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Finisterre 


By BILL WALLACE 


The cruiser that can race 
and win as well, 

the racer that can cross 
the Atlantic in comfort, 
this yawl has been called 
an approach to 


every sailor’s dream. 


Years of experience in other 
craft were part of the preparation 
for creating this boat. 

Mitchell thought through every 
detail he wanted for Finisterre, 


Rosenfeld photos 
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Real consideration of comfort went 
into the plans for this boat. An ex- 
perienced sailor, Carleton Mitchell had 
cruised and lived on assorted craft and 
felt hardships were not essential to 
small-craft sailing. Gadgets and con- 
veniences were built in wherever rea- 
sonable; the result is a sail and cabin 
plan that is even fun to race offshore. 





Finisterre’s big spinnaker, with 
its colored head, is said to 

draw better because of warm air 
under the red panel. 


HE perfect boat—has it ever really existed? We are 

speaking of the boat that has no faults, one that always 
delights its skipper and accomplishes every voyage with 
consummate ease. 

This vessel of perfection should be one small enough for 
single-handed afternoon cruises into the gunkholes of the 
world, large enough for comfortable transoceanic passages, 
and fast enough to win all kinds of races. 

There is such a boat and her name is Finisterre, mean- 
ing “End of Land.” If she is not the perfect boat, then 
there never will be one. 

She is a yawl, this Finisterre, 38-feet, seven and one- 
half inches in overall length with her hull paintéd a soft 
pale grey. She goes everywhere, from Buzzards Bay to 
Bimini, and if ever you should see her, take as close and 
as long a look as you possibly can. 

Her owner is Carleton Mitchell who calls Annapolis, 
Maryland, his home although Finisterre’s cockpit would 
be a more accurate address. An unusual man is Mitchell. 
Now in his mid-forties, he originally was from New Or- 
leans, the son of a doctor, became a roving photographer 
for a national magazine, a promoter for the Bahamas de- 
velopment commission, a capable author of several books 
with a nautical theme and, since childhood, a yachtsman. 

It had been Mitchell’s life-long ambition to build the 
perfect boat and he would have no truck with the tradi- 
tional premise that every yacht is a necessary compromise 
of virtues and faults. 

However there is nothing unusual nor revolutionary 
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Navigational aids on board 
include a depth finder, radio- 
telephone, barograph, direction 
finder, fireplace, two heads. 


Closehauled on a windward beat, 
Finisterre can point up with 

the best, as proved by her 

racing records and wins to date. 


about Finisterre’s features, with the possible exception of 
a remarkable ice box. It is not until you add up her assets 
and consider her history that Finisterre becomes extraor- 
dinary and unique. 

Here is the addition. Finisterre is a shoal-draft, center- 
board yawl of extreme beam and heavy displacement. This 
means with board up she requires only four feet of water 
underneath her broad bottom for inshore docking or cross- 
ing reefs. This means her spacious cabin can easily contain 
a racing crew of seven or an ocean cruising party of four 
plus all the fancy equipment and gadgets of which her 
owner is so fond. 

And these characteristics have also enabled Finisterre to 
perform magnificently in any weather, a following sea on 
her quarter, a hard blow on the nose or zephyrs of noth- 
ing over a flat ocean. 

But Mitchell was never quite sure of what he had until 
a full year following Finisterre’s launching in September, 
1954, at Saybrook, Conn., where she was built in Seth 
Persson’s yard. 

During the designing and building period, 1952-1954, 
he confesses he worried. “She might hobby-horse in any 
sort of a sea,” he wrote. “She might be almost impossible 
to steer with the wind aft. She might develop any one of 
a number of undesirable faults, including an inability to 
get out of her own way.” 

His concern was real because a considerable segment of 
naval architectural authority had long believed that the 
coupling of extreme beam with heavy displacement would 
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produce the performance of a sand barge rather than a 
yacht. 

But let us continue to add the assets. 

Put down some points for the yawl rig which in Finis- 
terre’s case presents two decided advantages. It is easy to 
handle, even for the owner and his wife alone, and makes 
the boat go fast. 

To the same or less degree, the balanced yawl rig has 
presented similar advantages to hundreds of other cruising 
boats and that is why it has become the most popular sail- 
power selection, especially in anything over 50 feet. 

Finisterre carries, for cruising, mizzen, mainsail and 
genoa, totaling 711 square feet of sail. When trophy hunt- 
ing, the additions are mizzen staysail, the monstrous red 












Cabin interior cross sec- 
tion, above, shows transom 
bunks that slide in to be- 
come the seats for daytime 
use. The backs lift to dou- 
ble as pipe berths if extra 
sleeping space is needed. 
Note the ever-useful locker 
space as well. Sail plan ‘! 

at right indicates multiple \, 
choices available. This \ 
year’s race te Bermuda, I, \ \ 
however, proved she could Pope \ 
iug full sails in blows when ¥ 
others reefed or had to /i Vy 














and white spinnaker, plus a small selection of headsails. 
Remarkably, she can carry a nearly full set of canvas in a 
hard blow of 25 knots or more when the other fellows are 
peeling off. 

Last June’s Bermuda Race provided a dramatic example 
of the boat’s efficiency during an observed segment of the 
24 hours when little Finisterre put a sensational 206 miles 
under her keel. A Coast Guard PBM flying boat that was 
patrolling the fleet, broke out from a cloud bank to spot 
a New York 32, sloop rigged, flying only working jib and 
storm trysail, heeled hard over, taking spray, and gener- 
ally uncomfortable at a 4-5 knot pace. 

Now a New York 32 has been a popular “hot” boat 
since her debut from the Sparkman & Stephens drafting 
boards in 1938 and her progeny have won many a goblet 
on the racing circuits. 

The PBM flew on, back up the rhumb line. Twenty-two 
miles away was Finisterre in the same 25-knot northeast- 
erly. She had the canvas piled on: masthead working jib, 
main and mizzen, standing erect with lee rail dry and 
clocking a steady eight knots. Within a few hours she had 
passed the larger (by eight feet) New York 32 literally 
and figuratively. 

Finisterre’s sails are of synthetics, dacron for the heavy 
working canvas, nylon for the spinnaker and lighter sails. 

(continued on page 70) 
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In both North and South, periodic 
pull-outs and bottom care can 
make a lengthened season and earlier spring. 


For easier upkeep, experienced 


boatmen make maintenance a 
year around process. 
Here an expert tells how. 


By H. A. CALAHAN 


7OU want to get an early start in the morning. Therefore 
you lay out your clothes, shine your shoes, take your 
shower and shave the night before. The next morning you 
may not be quite as dewy fresh as if you took your bath 
in the morning instead of at night and the five-o’clock 
shadow may creep around at 4:30, but do get off to an 
early start. It is the same problem in laying your boat up 
for the winter. You will want an early start in the spring, 
unhampered by bad weather, shipyard delays, and the 
other frustrating factors that sometimes make the owner- 
ship of a boat a headache. Therefore, it is always advisable 
to do as many spring jobs in the fall as you possibly can. 
The problem of fall lay-up is not only a matter of spring 
get-away, but also of winter survival and if you bear these 
two things in mind, you will save yourself time, money and 
frustration. Different boats present different problems, but 
a large auxiliary yacht has to face all of them. She has all 
the problems of a hull, all the problems of spars, rigging 
and sails, and all the problems of a motor, so in this article 
I shall describe how to lay up a large auxiliary yacht. The 
owner of an outboard runabout or a small sail boat, can 
apply only what is pertinent to his own boat. We will as- 
sume that this large auxiliary is located in the northern 
part of the United States where she cannot be left in the 
water because of ice and that she will be stored in a boat- 
yard in the open. Owners who keep their boats in the 
water all year round, and those who store in a shed under 
cover, will of course make their own amendments. 
Insurance policies in the neck of the woods we are con- 
sidering usually require the boat to be hauled out and out 
of commission by November Ist. In waters at which the 
yachtsmen live nearby the greatest part of the year, the 
great exodus from the water takes place about the last of 
October. In distinctly summer resorts, the haul-out is 
generally earlier, determined not by the policy but by the 
time the yachtmen close up their summer cottages and 
move back to town. But consideration of haul-out prob- 
lems should take place before the boat is hauled. While 
vou are still in the water, this is the time to make a list 
of all the troubles you wish to overcome before next year: 
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the hatch sticks in its slide, there is a leak somewhere up 
forward on the starboard side, the stitching is ripped on a 
monk seam in the mainsail, certain rigging must be re- 
newed. Make a list of these problems—not after you haul 
out, but while you are still afloat and the troubles are fresh 
in your mind. Sails should be dried thoroughly while you 
are at your mooring. Hoist them on a dry, nearly wind- 
less day and let them flutter. Do not sweat up on the 
halliards. Do not pull the out-haul too far. Such days are 
rare at the end of October, so watch for your opportunity 
and carpe diem. 

On such a day overhaul your mooring line until the line 
is up and down, then take two photographs of the shore 
from directly over the mooring as nearly as possible at 
right angles to each other. If you lose your mooring dur- 
ing the winter, a close study of these photographs will re- 
veal objects in range so that in the spring you can run 
out on one range until it crosses the other range, drop a 
brick with a buoy on it and then you can grapple for your 
mooring. 

This is also a good time to clean your bilge and free your 
limber holes. You will have a good supply of water right 
over the side and you can really do a clean-up job. Then 
when the season is definitely over, you can go to your 
boatyard and leave the boat in the care of the yard for 
hauling out. As soon as you deliver the boat to the yard, de- 
finitely put her out of commission. Take the battery out 
so that the motor cannot be operated. Unbend the sails 
and take them ashore. Notify your insurance company 
that you have done so. I believe the courts have ruled 
that when you do this, the boat is “laid up and out of com- 
mission.” If the yard fails to haul before the first of 
November and the boat should be wrecked in the mean- 
time, you will have complied with the provisions of your 
policy. If the boat cannot be sailed and cannot be operated 
by the motor, and she is turned over to the custody of the 
yard, she is “laid up and out of commission.” 

Let us assume also, that you are a do-it-yourself sailor. 
You do not trust the yard on everything and do all the 
small jobs yourself. As soon as you haul out you should 
thoroughly wash off the underbody, or see to it that the 
yard does it. This is not a very big job if it is done prompt- 


Hosing down a hull should be the first step once a boat 
is out of the water. Fresh and salt alike allow some 
scum to accumulate on every bottom and it is many 
times easier to remove before it has dried and hardened. 
Check carefully now, as well, for missing bottom paint 
or damage, and correct before relaunching or preparing 
for dry storage. When unstepping your sailboat’s mast, 
round up some of your fairweather crew to help. 
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ly. After a few days it gets tough. After a month it is very 
tough indeed. A long handled, stiff-bristled brush and a 
stream of water from a hose will generally make the boat 
clean. If there are barnacles, they must be scraped off, 
and in scraping off barnacles be sure that you get the little 
circular hard patches that grow on their bottoms. If these 
patches are left on the boat they will soften the wood 
and induce dry rot. Therefore, get off all the barnacle. 
Now we come to the motor. The crank-case should be 
freed of old oil. There are no drain plugs in marine mo- 
tors and you must use a hand pump for this purpose. 
Open the intake pipe and flush out the water jackets with 
fresh water from a hose. Take out the drain plugs and 
make sure that all this water is drained out. There should 
be a drain plug in the lowest point in the exhaust line and 
that too should be opened and drained. I have always had 
the habit of taking out all spark-plugs, putting about an 
inch of lubricating oil in each cylinder and turning over the 
motor by hand to deposite a good layer of oil on the 
cylinder walls. This will drain out during the winter and it 
might be wise to do it again after a month or so. The 
service manual on your own motor may tell you other 
things to do but be sure above all to drain all water out of 


Modern outboard motors require a minimum of maintenance during the season of use, but should get attention before 
storage. Larger boats often have smaller engine room and the motor should have continuing care to prevent major overhauls. 





Prompt filling of any dents in the planking, 
or uncovered screw holes will add a great 
deal to your boat’s appearance and longevity. 








the water jackets by opening the drain-cocks provided. 
Water left in the motor may freeze and crack the block. 

Batteries, of course, should be taken out of the boat and 
properly stored. Most shipyards have a battery room in 
which they store all batteries and keep them charged. If 
your boatyard should lack such facilities and even where 
they have it, it might be well to consider dry storage. A 
battery taken to a battery service station and emptied of its 
acid with due precautions for its state of charge, etc., can 
then be stored dry without further attention all winter. But 
the acid must be renewed in the spring by a competent 
service station. This is probably the cheapest and surest 
way to care for a battery. If there is any question about 
the dampness of the boat, it migitt also be well to take the 
starter and generator ashore and store them in a warm 
dry place. They suffer badly from corrosion in a boat 
that is damp during the winter. 

While we are on the subject of freezing, let us consider 
the plumbing. All sea-cocks should be opened and all 
water drained out. If you can drain the head thoroughly 
that is the best possible treatment, but it is pretty hard to 
(continued on page 74) 
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Fall is a fine time for overall inventory, 
and the best time to clean out, check up 
and buy replacements for worn items. 





If cold climate requires winter storage, 
unroll cover over a sturdy frame that 
can stand the storms and snow of winter. 
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The boatman whose band can make records 
and whose speedboat can break records 
Guy has progrésséd from rowboats to 


unlimited racers and showboats 


































Elbert Robberson 
¢¢>— WANT you to interview the boatman that leads a 
band,” POPULAR BoaTING’s Editor told me. 

“Are you free Tuesday night? A pair of tickets will be 
waiting for you at the “Showboat” box office at Jones 
Beach...” 

Everybody has seen Lombardo, the baton waver. How 
about the Lombardo who shows up periodically on the 
sporting pages? The headlines have said, “LOMBARDO 
IN TEMPO VI CAPTURES GOLD CUP.” “TEMPO VII 
TAKES SILVER CUP.” “DANNY FOSTER IN LOM- 
BARDO BOAT AWARDED GULF GOLD CUP.” People 
have said: ““What’s a band leader doing in a boat?”’ Does he 
know the blunt end from the sharp end?” “Is money all it 
takes?” “Can he be great at both?” 

It was a few minutes before show time. A smiling fellow 
in a neat blue suit strode up, cordially grabbed my hand. 
He stood a lean and sturdy five-feet ten, and that familiar 
Indian-chief visage was deeply bronzed. He looked just 
like the Guy you see in pictures. 

“Come along into the office,” he said. We sat on a bench 
along the wall of Show manager Al Goldin’s room. The 
lighting was dim, and the atmosphere quiet, but there were 
people milling about getting ready for curtain time. 

“Everybody knows you as a band leader,” I said. “How 
did you come to get into boating?” 

He spoke in a low voice, smiling, but with his forehead 
wrinkled seriously. “I’ve always liked boats,” he said. 
“Actually, boating came first. | came from a boating family 
and I remember being on the water at a very early age— 
and I mean two or three years old. We lived in London, 
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Lombardo, with a heavy foot, pours on the power to Tempo VI, the boat he drove to victory in the 1946 Gold Cup Race. 


Ontario, and Dad would take us to the lake. We'd knock 
around in an old rowboat. Then we got an outboard. It 
went a lot faster than rowing, and seemed like flying to us 
kids.” 

In those days, six miles an hour in a flat-bottom klunker 
was a big thrill. Guy got on the water all he could, mostly 
in outboards, finally hitting the fabulous figure of 15 miles 
an hour in a borrowed runabout. Living near Detroit, he 
saw the speedboat races held on the river, and as he grew 
older began to catch the fever. 

“All this time I was mostly interested in runabouts.” 

A birdlike woman walked over and broke in. 

“I don’t suppose you remember me,” she warbled, grasp- 
ing Guy’s hand, “but I danced to you at the Roosevelt.” 
He rose and exchanged a few polite words, then walked 
back to me. 

“When I came to New York in 1930 I bought my first 
runabout,” Guy said, “a 24-footer. From then on came 
others—the next was a 30-foot runabout—and in 1934 I 
bought my first cruiser. I lived on it when I first moved to 
Freeport, Long Island, so I could be near the water. I liked 
Freeport with its canals and the Great South Bay because 
there I could have my home and my boat too.” 

Guy’s recital had been matter-of-fact and quiet, but sud- 
denly he lit up. “In 1938 at the Toronto Fair I saw my 
first three-point suspension boat,” he said. “Then I was 
a goner! 

“In 1939 I bought a 225-cubic-inch racer. This boat 
wasn’t really for the purpose of racing, mostly just for my 
own amazement. But by the end of the season, when I took 
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Tempo VII, in 1955, turned in some of the 
outstanding races of the year and brought 


Lombardo added awards—and satisfaction. 
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Guy could smile in 1946 when he ran 
up a series of firsts, and still had the 
same spirit when two years later he 
had to flip his boat to avoid a crash. 


Don Rice—N.Y. Herald Tribune photo 











Latest of the Tempos, number 
Vil above, was driven to new 
honors last year by Dan Fos- 
ter. Among Guy’s many awards 
is charter membership in Gulf’s 
Hall of Fame. Shown with him 
are Dan Arena, Horace Dodge, 
Harold Wilson, Lou Fageol, 
Wild Bill Cantrell, and Guy. 
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the boat to Lake Hopatcong in New Jersey, I was beginning 
to get the racing bug. By the end of 1939, and during 1940 
and 1941 I was in a lot of races. I didn’t win many, but 
came in with lots of seconds and thirds.” 

Those scars on the leg: education in Tempo I. Rough 
water is like a fast slide down the ties of a railroad track. 
“Vibration” turns into hammering torture. Even with the 
best construction, expert mechanics, things come apart. On 
the Ohio River at Cincinnati a broken line spewed scalding 
oil. Guy had to keep his leg braced firmly in this bath or 
be thrown out of the boat. Having Tempo II blow up im- 
planted more ideas on safe design: balancing power plant 
to hull and having room so exhaust stacks don’t breathe on 
gasoline tanks. Tempo III had a built-in course of instruc- 
tion on jockeying for position in the pack. Simple— it just 
wouldn’t get out in front. After going through a lot of 
thought, work, and cash, Tempo IV turned out to have all 
the fine qualities of a stove lid. So there had to be a 
Tempo V. 

“The turning point came in 1941,” Guy said. “I won the 
Atlantic City to May’s Landing trophy—and then, of 
course, I was off to the races! Next year, 1942, I won the 
national speedboat championship.” 

This meant winning 20 out of 21 races. World War II 
hit—the boat went into mothballs. The long years affected 
people differently. They persuaded Zalmon Simmons, two- 
time winner of the fastest speedboat plum, the Gold Cup, 
to. retire from racing. They persuaded Guy he wanted Sim- 
mons’ boat, My Sin, more than a mere pot of money. In 
those days a boat like this would run $50,000 to $75,000. 
So Tempo VI was christened. 

“Believe me, I worked harder over that boat, getting it 
in shape for the 1946 racing season, than I had ever worked 
on anything before. 

“I lightened the boat by converting it from a two-seater 
to one I could drive alone. With my mechanics I checked 
every detail—we literally took the boat apart and put it 
back together again, trying to improve it just one tiny bit 
wherever we could. 

“I won the Gold Cup race with this boat—and that was 
the beginning of three good years.” 


Awarded annually to the outstanding racing driver 
of the year, the 1955 Gulf Gold Cup is shown being 
held by Danny Foster, driver of Lombardo’s Tempo. 
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Fastest race on record; fastest heat; finally recognition. 
Hard luck in following Gold Cup tries, but still taking races 
—like several wins in the National Speedboat Sweepstake 
Regatta. 

“How fast was Tempo VI?” I asked. 

“She was first powered with a Miller, and that gave me 
a top speed of 106 miles per hour, and then I put in the 
Allison. That topped 119.7 at the Salton Sea Regatta.” 

Guy didn’t mention it, but I knew there was much more 
—charter membership in the exclusive Gulf 100-Mile-an- 
Hour club; hours spent braced in the cockpit, half-flying 
without ailerons, and with the shock and vibration shaking 
all detail out of sight; a new red-hot Tempo VII; Gulf Oil's 
Hall of Fame; partnership in the 1955 races with crack 
racer Danny Foster. 

I, myself, have piloted a medium-hot outboard, and had 
some scaring moments—even at a slow saunter, things can 
happen fast. I wondered about this 100-mile-an-hour stuff 
on a closed course, with a bunch of extremely ambitious 
characters arguing with you for every space. So I asked 
Guy what he felt was his narrowest scrape. 

“In 1948, when I turned over in the Detroit River Gold 
Cup race,” he said, getting serious. “That was instrumental 
in helping us get the rule about qualifying at a certain speed 
to be eligible. Up until then a lot of the engines were too 
powerful for the hull, and there was no limitation or quali- 
fication to meet. Boats would be in the race that would be 
a menace, or drivers wouldn’t know the course. Now racers 
must qualify by setting a good speed around the course for 
9 miles. So, even though I can’t say I enjoyed the accident. 
it turned out to have a good result in making the races 
safer.” 

Hurricane IV zigged when she should have zagged, but 
across the bow of Tempo VI. To avoid hitting Hurricane, 
or impaling the spectators on the bank, Lombardo delib- 
erately flipped his boat. When you flip, you lose track of 
happenings—the next thing you know is waking up in the 
water—if you’re lucky. Pulled out and rushed to the hos- 
pital with a broken arm and considerable lost blood Guy 
turned down the Medics’ invitation to stay with them for 
(Continued on page 88) 


Latest boat for Guy Lombardo to command is the 
Jones Beach Showboat. Shown with him are, left, 
Helena Bliss who plays Julie, and manager Kehoe. 
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Generations of practical 
experience with this type 

of Indian boat have refined 
its lines to maximum sim- 
plicity. Picturec here is a 
complete canoe frame which 
is now ready to be covered 
with canvas and painted. 








From out of the 
Northwest comes 
a wilderness craft 
which can be 
copied for use on 


water trails from 








Maine to 


California 





HOW TO BUILD AN 


INDIAN CANOE 
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By JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


These canoes are built today much as they have 
been for many years. Preliminary framing of 
the Yukon canoe is done by trimming keel from 
log which has been adzed flat. Gunwales and 
outer garboard strakes are shown at right. Pre- 
liminary framing comes next. Completed craft, 
below, stores duffle forward under decked-over 
section; paddler sits in center in one-man model; 
heavier gear goes aft to maintain good trim. 





ACH spring sees slender one- and two-man canoe 

frames rising overnight along the Yukon’s shores. By 
the time this broad water lane of the far north is free from 
its winter frost, a fresh crop of Yukon canvas canoes are 
ready to transport entire families, or freight, to and from 
their fish camps scattered along the sloughs and back-water 
channels of their bush country waterway. 


Generations of practical experience with the Yukon 
canoe have resulted in lines refined to maximum simplicity 
and construction to a minimum of tools. Today, any sports- 
man who is handy with his hands and has a keen eye, can 
make a satisfactory wilderness craft, whose paddling and 
riding qualities will bring him a world of enjoyment on 
home water trails. 


The Inaian craft is a double-ender. The paddler seats 
himself on a cushion directly in the center of the canoe, 
instead of kneeling in the stern as is customary in the 
wooden iype vessel. From his position amidships, the 
paddler strokes on first one side and then the other, shift- 
ing his grip on the single-blade paddle with every second 
stroke. Reclining easily against a curved backrest, the 
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paddler is able to manipulate the canoe in even the heaviest 
waters, since there is never a problem of the prow lifting 
into the wind. 

The Yukon canoe is usually decked over for a third its 
length from the prow. This provides a water-tight hatch in 
which perishable duffle can be carried. In rough water or 
rapids the decked portion acts like an air sac and as a 
result, virtually no water is shipped aboard. Heavier gear 
is carried behind the paddler in the stern section so that 
the canoe will ride with an even keel. 

A cruising speed of four to five miles an hour is normal 
in still waters but with a little sustained effort, long distances 
can be negotiated at seven miles an hour with the usual 
gear carried on outdoor camping trips. Outboard motors 
are usually not used with these canoes since they would 
require special stern treatment. 

The simple construction of an 18’, two-man, or freight- 
type, Yukon canvas canoe is shown in detail in the photo- 
graphs on the next two pages. It can be built in your own 
back yard and taken on your favorite water trails, and, with 
good care, will give you up to 15 years of service, plus 
boating pleasures unlimited. @ 
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VATER BARRIER ” 


At more than 239 miles an hour, Donald Campbell bores his jet Bluebird across Lake Mead, Nevada. 


By Hank Wieand Bowman 


WO MEN, Gar Wood and his riding mechanic Orlin 

Johnson, sat in the stern of a long runabout-shaped 
speedboat Miss America VI early in the spring of 1928. 
Forward of the two were a pair of twelve-cylinder 60° 
V-type Packard aircraft engines, each rated at 770 horse- 
power. The untried boat mushed along at slow speed, mov- 
ing away from the Wood plant at Algonac, Michigan, 
heading for the St. Clair River. Both Wood at the wheel 
and Johnson at throttle |:new the statements of many rival 
boat designers in America who had claimed Gar Wood 
was a fool to believe that he could build a racing hull that 
could safely carry the brute torque of 1440 horsepower. 
They had also termed him crazy to think he could helm a 
boat to the mythical 100 m.p.h. 

Orlin lightly squeezed the throttle. Flames belched sky- 
ward from a series of cast iron stacks. Heat scorched the 
faces of the two riders sandwiched between the transom 
and this hitherto undreamed of speedboat power plant. 

Despite any little splinters of fear, Orlin confidently 
shouted, “If you can steer her, Gar, I'll punch all the 
power to her she'll take.” 

The two tachometers bobbed upward—1200, 1600, then 
2000. Finally the indicators vibrated nervously at the 2400 
r.p.m. mark. With the motors revving at this speed, Wood 
remembered his calculations. With the two 36” propellers, 
less expected slippage, Miss America VI must be skim- 
ming over the water’s surface at better than 95 m.p.h. The 
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roar was deafening. Vibrations passing through the boat’s 
hull sent shuddering sensations up the men’s spines. The 
tingling raced through their shoulders back to Gar’s 
knuckle-whitened hands clenched on the wheel and Orlin’s 
fingers grasping the throttles. Wind slashed at their heat- 
scorched faces. Spray blurred their goggles. Suddenly a 
terrific explosion shattered through the roar. A split second 
later both men were catapulted through a shower of flying 
splinters, shrapnel chunks of metal, oil, blazing fuel and 
spray. 

Wood never had an opportunity to release his grip on 
the steering wheel. He recounted later that as he was 
plunged below the surface of the St. Clair River with eyes 
still wide open, sections of the new and untried hull 
swirled past him. Just before losing consciousness, Wood 
realized that clutched in his hand was not only the wheel 
but the steering wheel shaft and gear box complete with 
steering chains. The assembly was dragging him like an 
anchor to the bottom of the river. For the first time in his 
speedboating career, fear stabbed at Gar Wood as he lost 
consciousness. 

Minutes later, a dazed Gar Wood spotted Johnson’s 
seemingly lifeless body, the riding mechanic’s canvas hel- 
met covered with oil and blood. One of the jagged sections 
of Miss America’s hull had gashed Johnson from ear to 
ear, nearly decapitating him. Yet both Jenson and Wood 
lived to challenge the water mile again. 
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Even at that early date, the press made mention of some 
phenomenon that would block man from crashing through 
the unbroken 100 m.p.h. water speed mark. No hull, it 
was commonly said, could be constructed to take the ter- 
rific poundings and withstand the water torque effects and 
vibrations that would be encountered. Yet by 1950, twelve 
men had already qualified for speedboating’s most exclu- 
sive organization, the 100 Mile an Hour Club. Today, 
dozens of additional members have joined this rapidly 
growing group of speedboat pilots officially clocked at an 
average speed above the century mark. 

In 1930 two other speedboat pioneers, Dick and Mal- 
colm Pope, coveted a $100,000 cash award posted for the 
first individual to average 100 m.p.h. in a two directional 
run of an officially clocked and measured water mile. These 
brothers pioneered the non-piston powered speedboat, a 
type which only recently broke into the headlines again 
and created further conjecture about the water barrier. 
Malcolm and Dick used a 150-pound hydroplane orig- 
inally designed for outboard motor propulsion. To this 
lightweight hull they added a battery of pipes designed to 
hold thirty-two dry powder rockets of the type used by 
the military for firing signal flares. The rig was a crude 
one and aside from the rockets, the tubes, and the hull, 
there was another 150 pounds of boiler plate baffling, 
some padding, and a set of battery operated electric toggle 
switches placed near the steering wheel. These were to fire 
the rocket charges. The thrust of the thirty-two rocket 
salvo was theoretically more than enough to push the craft 
weighing less than 500 pounds including the driver, at well 
over 100 m.p.h. 

Malcolm Pope, still in his teens, was a nationally known 
professional racing competitor. He had jumped boats over 
ramps, driven them through fire and brick walls, soared 
high into the air on a surfboard equipped with aircraft 
wings, but like his fellowmen had never tried driving a 
high speed rocket-propelled craft over the water’s surface. 
But if anyone was to make like a sky rocket on water, 
Malcolm was obviously the one to do it. 

The pioneering youngster was towed into position about 
one-third of a mile from his point of entry into the meas- 
ured mile trap. Reporters on hand thought it would be 
just that—a trap and perhaps the flash of rockets would 
sound the death knell for young Pope. A flick of his finger 
on the first toggle set off the first salvo. The boat acceler- 
ated forward shaking itself free of the water like a hooked 
tarpon. At this instant a water barrier occurred but it was 
ten yards astern Pope’s hull. With the flick of the second 
switch, the Dixie Torpedo took another tremendous jump 
forward, at which time Pope was estimated to be clipping 
off close to seventy. Fourteen of the thirty-two rockets 
remained to be fired. Pope simultaneously snapped the last 
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Is this force that can crush high speed craft a myth ... or mystery? 


Four Packard V-12 motors with Roots supercharg- 
ers powered Miss America X to a five year record. 





Less than 20 years later, Paul Sawyer topped 120 
m.p.h. in Alter Ego with 1/40th of Miss A’s power. 


————— "es" 





Slo-Mo-Shun IV, designed by Ted Jones and driven 
by Stanley Sayres, holds piston record: 178 m.p.h. 


























Not all drivers have succeeded at speeds 


when water no longer seems fluid— 


and lives have been lost in the attempt. 
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Verga pushes his Laura up past 186 m.p.h. Then, three seconds after this photo was taken, a blast of spray. .. 


toggles and the Dixie Torpedo disappeared entirely from 
spectator view in a combined bank of spray and a cloud 
of smoke. Suddenly the craft went out of control, spun 
madly like a flying disc, whirling bow for stern in a crazy 
pinwheel fashion with smoke and flying water marking its 
progress. One skeptical boat designer witnessing the event 
later stated the performance sounded like “a million hun- 
gry cats with snowshoes suddenly landing in a lake of rich 
cream ...” belching fire and spraying water like an angry 
sea serpent. 

Pope lived through this, suffering only a shoulder dis- 
location, superficial scalp wounds, and scorched skin, as 
the Dixie Torpedo came to the ignominious end of its ini- 
tial rocket run, torn and burned at the water’s edge. Again 
the vague “100 m.p.h. water barrier” myth broke into the 
press and the layman reader could assume that in the 
neighborhood of 100 m.p.h. the hands of some vengeful 
demon seemed to reach up through the water’s surface 
and crush any speedboat and its driver having the effront- 
ery to attempt to penetrate this mystical veil. 

Actually there was no hidden hazard to be hurled in the 
Pope boys’ experiment. Quite simply, though in the excite- 
ment surrounding the event it was largely overlooked or 
buried in the news copy, there was the quite commonplace 
explanation that Pope’s steel cable rudder controls burned 
through and Malcolm had been helpless in his steering 
attempts. 

Meanwhile Wood had recovered his pair of Packard 
motors from the bottom of the St. Clair River. With the 
two engines installed in a newer Miss America VII, Gar’s 
brother Phil and Orlin Johnson, racing for the Count Volpi 
cup, in the Gulf of Venice, Italy, had this hull shed planks 
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at 90 m.p.h. and toss the two riders through the air. John- 
son suffered a fractured skull; Phil Wood was cut and 
bruised. Again there was ammunition for water barrier 
number one . . . the 100 m.p.h. blockade. 

And then in 1931 and again in 1932, Gar Wood buried 
water barrier number one for good, first clocking 102.256 
m.p.h. in °31 and then boosting the average to 111.712 
m.p.h. the next year. That same year in the Miss America 
X, Wood arrowed his newest mahogany splinter at a sen- 
sational 124.76 m.p.h. For five years this record was to 
stand. 

Miss America X was probably the most awesome speed- 
boat ever constructed. It was 38’ long and archaicly de- 
signed in contrast to todays high speed planing standards. 
The boat, primarily a displacement plan, depended upon 
horsepower and more horsepower to overcome such re- 
sistances as air drag, wetted surface, primary wave-making 
resistance, drag of underwater appendages such as struts, 
water scoops, rudders and shafts. A small cockpit occupied 
the full width of Miss America X at the stern. In front of 
the driver and the riding mechanic were four rows of ex- 
haust stacks, six to each of the four engines. The engines, 
which combined displaced 10,160 cubic inches, developed 
a total of 7600 h.p. at 2600 r.p.m. Each of the four Pack- 
ard V-12s was equipped with a Roots-type supercharger 
geared to wind 6700 r.p.m. when the motors peaked. The 
96 spark plugs (imagine changing them for fouling inspec- 
tion!) created 249,600 sparks a minute to produce a veri- 
table bolt of lightning flashing through the forty-eight cyl- 
inders. The engines’ combustion chambers gulped in air 
like blast furnaces, 46,000 cubic feet of it each hour, as 
compared to a human’s consumption of 20 cubic feet an 
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Laura, right, being checked just before the last 
run, was a Timossi three-point hydroplane pow- 
ered with twin Alfa Romeo supercharged mo- 
tors that developed 800 h.p. The craft was 29’10” 
long; had an 8’6” beam; weighed 2094 Ibs; was 
equipped with a tail stabilizer behind cockpit. 





« « » and water has crushed the craft into a twisted mass. 


hour. The heat produced in the engines required a 600 
gallon-a-minute flow of cooling water. To lubricate the 
moving parts, 480 quarts of oil were burned in an hour’s 
operation. This was a power plant to support the wildest 
water-speed dreams. 

What a difference the next twenty years were to make 
in hull design and required horsepower of engines for high 
speed work. In 1951, Paul Sawyer in a three-point sus- 
pension hydroplane, powered by a 266 cubic inch single 
engine, only approximately 1/40 of the developed power 
used by Wood, screamed through a two directional mile 
run at 120.085 m.p.h. In August of 1954, George Mat- 
tucci with a similarly limited power plant skimmed out a 
scorching 131.470 m.p.h. 

Meantime in 1948, the late Sir Malcolm Campbell 
flashed across the surface of Lake Coniston, England, at 
141.74 m.p.h. in his Bluebird II, a Vosper three-point 
hydroplane, Rolls-Royce aircraft powered. There was talk 
then of the same mythical hand reaching up through the 
water to block any attempt to break the Britisher’s speed 
mark in the realm of 150 m.p.h. That myth existed before 
Ted Jones teamed up with Anchor Jensen to build the 
fabulous Slo-Mo-Shun IV, in which its owner Stanley 
Sayres was to clock 178.497 m.p.h. in 1952. Sayres, Jones 
et al were at the time convinced that Slo-Mo, if really 
pressed, could do 200 m.p.h. With Slo-Mo’s performance, 
water barrier number two, the 150 m.p.h. veil, fell into 
discard. 

Men had died in speedboating attempts below the hur. 
dred mark. Others have died trying to better 200 m.p.iu. 
John Cobb, holder of the world’s record for speed on land 
at 394.196 m.p.h., turned his talents and those of speed 
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Mario Verga, below, stands beside cockpit just 
before ill-fated assault on the world’s record. 








Water conquered the Bluebird on Lake Mead 
after first record try when small waves 


swamped her. Skin divers helped retrieve craft. 


Donald Campbell 
adjusts crash hel- 
met as he gets set 
for record trial. 
The outrigger spon- 
sons are 12’ long; 
hull is 26’4” long; 
beam with floats is 
106”. Its top speed 
record is 216 m.p.h. 


machinery designer Reid Railton, to the water mile. The 
Cobb-Railton product, named Crusader, was a 31’ long 
Dutch-shoe-bowed hull with two sponson outriggers offer- 
ing it three point suspension. The $42,000 plywood and 
aluminum skinned boat was jet powered. The stove pipe 
plant in its initial high speed test run had been able to 
move the three-ton mass over the water of Loch Ness, 
Scotland, at an unofficial mark in excess of 180 m.p.h. 
On September 29, 1952, John Cobb, a 200-pound, 62”, 
53-year-old London fur broker, crawled into the cockpit 
of the red and silver speedboat for an officially timed run. 
With his wife, a small nucleus of official clockers, tech- 
nicians, mechanics and a sprinkling of spectators watch- 


A rooster tail rises as Campbell begins to pour 
on thrust for his final record-breaking Nevada run. 
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ing, Cobb roared over the first leg at 206.8 m.p.h. In order 

to make a record for the books, Covb had to make a sec- 

é ond run in the opposite direction and establish a two-way 

a average. Had he lived it’s probable Cobb would still hold 

: the water speed mark today. At an estimated 240 m.p.h. 

In the Norris Brothers hull is a Crusader, before the horrified gaze of the onlookers, hit 

Metropolitan-Vickers Beryl jet engine. a relatively inconspicuous wave, bounced high in the air, 

skimmed back onto the water, hit two more waves and in 

an instant the boat disappeared in a caldron of steam and 

spray. Shortly after the crash, Cobb’s life-jacket-encased 

body bobbed to the surface but the sportsman died min- 
utes after a rescue craft had carried him to shore. 

Rumors were rife that Cobb had rammed the “water 
barrier” head on, causing the boat to disintegrate. What 
had actually happened was that during the porpoising ac- 
tion bouncing over the waves, water had flooded the jet 
intake, radically altering the boat’s balance and causing 
it to dive. 

At that time the former outboard speed record holder, 
Jean Dupuy of Paris, was in the United States, at work 
on his own version of a jet propelled hydroplane with 
which he, too, planned an assault on the world’s mark. 
The former outboard racer, motorcycle competitor and 
automobile speed king, was not lacking in intestinal forti- 
tude—Dupuy had proved this too often in the past. But 
talk of a water barrier seemingly cooled Dupuy’s ar- 
dor and his project reportedly was at least temporarily 
scrapped. 

Italy, after World War II, saw tremendous revival in 
interest in speedboating. The Italians hoped to beat the 
‘world record then held by Stanley Sayres, and looked to 
such drivers as Ezio Selva and Mario Verga, two of Italy’s 
finest, to turn the trick for them in 1954. In October of 
that year Maro Verga, already holder of the world’s 800 
kgm speed title, was ready for an attempt. For many 
months Verga, twice champion of the world, had been 
looking forward to defying the water barrier and impa- 
tiently awaited completion of his Timossi three-point hy- 
droplane, Laura III, which was to be powered by two 
Type 159 Alfa Romeo motors. The combined power plants 
displaced only 1500 cubic centimeters but both were super- 
charged. Together they developed 800 horsepower. The 
29’10” long hull with 8’6” beam weighed but 2094 pounds. 
Verga was a veteran as a helmsman. In 1950 he had won 
the championship of Italy in a Lario-built hull powered 
by a 16-cylinder Maserati. In 1952 he had won his first 
world’s championship, this in the 450 kilo class with an 

(continued on page 82) 
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Remove a drowned person from the water using 
the “fireman’s carry.” Let his head dangle; 
usually he has swallowed a good deal of 

water which this position may help relieve. 


















































After the victim has been placed on a blanket 
or warm dry sand, roll him over on his 
stomach so that he is stretched out, face 
down, as required for the Neilsen method. 


By PETER BOWMAN 


OULD you know what to do if you were suddenly 
called upon to revive a drowned person? 

A man was recently pulled unconscious from the water 
and stretched out on the deck of a boat. He was in that 
state of “suspended animation” where the normal life 
processes had stopped but where death had not yet oc- 
curred. By means of artificial respiration quickly and skill- 
fully applied his pulse and breathing were restored. Rising 
to his feet he stretched out his hand to thank his rescuers— 
then quickly collapsed and died within moments. 

How did this happen? To all appearances, knowledge of 
resuscitating techniques had saved a life. But by failure on 
the part of the rescuers to understand resuscitation itself, 
that life was irreparably lost. They permitted the victim to 
exert himself prematurely and thus impose an undue strain 
on his weakened heart. Obviously, then, the mechanical 
procedure of artificial respiration is only a part of life- 
saving. To succeed in such an emergency the whole intri- 
cate process of drowning must be considered—what it is, 
how it affects the body, and what should—and should not— 
be done to restore and maintain life. 

Just what is drowning? Essentially, it is suffocation. 
Water fills the stomach and lungs, where air should be, and 
breathing is cut off. The movements of the body become 
feeble. The brain is deprived of oxygen and loses its ability 
to function. The heart, however, continues to beat, and 
even though a submerged person may have sunk below the 
surface to lie helplessly on the bottom, he is technically 
alive and will remain so for about eight minutes. It is dur- 
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Get a knowledge of what to do, plus why... 


both are essential for successful resuscitation. 


Here is how to use the new Neilsen method 


Second Counts 





Quickly bend the victim’s elbows and place 

his hands under his head, as shown. Turn his 
head to one side before beginning manual 
resuscitation. Call for help to save precious time. 


ing this period—with every passing second assuming greater 
and greater importance—that resuscitation methods may 
succeed. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to think of an apparently life- 
less victim of a drowning as dead or that artificial respira- 
tion is an effort to “raise the dead.” This is important to 
remember, for many people either through religion or 
superstition will not touch what they believe to be a corpse, 
and many a life that could have been saved has been lost 
because of the reluctance of rescuers or witnesses to come 
forward and make the attempt. As late as the year 1900 
induced breathing was held to be “impious” by large seg- 
ments of the public—a point of view based on ignorance 
of the facts. It is to the enduring credit of the early 
pioneers in artificial respiration that they did not lack the 
courage to continue their experiments in this vital science 
in the face of popular disapproval. 

Another misconception about drowning concerns the 
physical effects of the experience. These are not uniform, 
but vary widely with the individual and with the circum- 
stances. For example, there is “passive” drowning, where 
little or no resistance is offered and where exhaustion may 
not be a factor. “Active” drowning, on the other hand, 
where the victim flails about in panic, creates another set 
of conditions entirely. And then there is the type of drown- 
ing where the victim remains fully conscious and breathing, 
only to have the secondary effects of fear and heartstrain 
induce a fatal reaction. 

As a potential rescuer you should be prepared for any of 
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An important step is to check victim’s mouth to 
be sure tongue has not obstructed air passages. 
Check nostrils as well to be certain no 

foreign matter will interfere with breathing. 


these conditions and you should be able to recognize the 
signs and symptoms that will guide you to the proper course 
of action. First of all, you can take it for granted that 
shock has occurred, depending in degree on the victim's 
mental or physical reaction to the difficulty he was in before 
rescue, the duration of immersion, his personal temper- 
ament, etc. So when you have brought him aboard a boat 
or ashore (using the fireman’s carry with his head dangling, 
on the assumption that he has swallowed quite a bit of 
water) it is important to find some means of helping the 
body retain its warmth. If the drowned person is uncon- 
scious, hovering in the twilight zone between life and death, 
the water on the skin will already have been at work to 
reduce the body temperature by evaporation, so warmth is 
doubly important. If you can possibly do so, spread a 
blanket under the victim, or at least place him on dry 
ground. Cold, wet sand will only hasten the death process 
that has already begun. 

Let’s suppose that the man you have taken from the 
water is unconscious and has ceased to breathe. Life may 
or may not be present but there is no time for you to wait 
for indications of survival to appear. Something must be 
done and done immediately to restore the body’s breathing 
apparatus to working order. Artificial respiration and sup- 
plementary first aid are the only measures that can prolong 
life and ultimately restore it, if the victim can be saved 
at all. 

For many years the prone pressure method of artificial 
respiration was universally taught and used. This was 
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Kneel to straddle the victim’s head and, with palms under shoulder blades, elbows straight, lean forward. 


After about two seconds, rock back and run hands 
to just above elbows. Grasp his arms and continue to 
rock back smoothly, lifting his arms. 


developed by Dr. E. Sharpey Schafer, an English physician, 
and was widely used until recently. However, researches 
conducted by the United States Department of Defense in 
manual methods of resuscitation indicated that the Schafer 
method did not get good results in certain types of asphyxia, 
and accordingly other procedures were tested and evaluated. 
In 1951 it was decided that a Danish system devised by 
Colonel Holger Neilsen not only gave excellent ventilation 
to the lungs but was easy to learn and perform. This 
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As tension is felt at his shoulders, rock 
forward again for a steady 12 times a minute cycle. 
Wrap victim without interrupting cycle. 


method, known as the back pressure-arm lift technique, has 
proven itself superior to earlier techniques in the few years 
since its adoption and is now universally recommended by 
the Armed Forces, the National Safety Council and the 
American Red Cross. It is important that you learn this 
new method of life saving, since it may make the difference 
between the success or failure of your resuscitating efforts. 

As indicated, the Neilsen system is based on back pres- 
sure and on the lifting of the victim’s arms. 
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Always conserve your strength, as the artificial 
respiration may require many minutes of the 
cycle. To change operators, have your partner 
count aloud before taking over. When breathing 
is restored, victim may be propped up carefully 
and given mild stimulant such as tea or coffee. 
The person just revived must not exert himself: 





As soon as possible, summon medical aid. Warmth 
and rest are usually all that is required for 
recovery, but take precautions against complications. 
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1. Place the victim on his back and, holding his right 
arm stationary, roll him over on his stomach by pulling his 
left arm with your right hand. He should lie in a face- 
down, prone position, completely stretched out. 

2. Kneel facing the victim on either one or both of your 
knees, whichever is more comfortable. Bend his elbows and 
place the hands one under the other so that they form a rest 
for his head. Turn his face so that one cheek rests on 
his hands. 

3. Before you begin manual pressure, see to it that his 
tongue has not blocked the normal air passage and that 
there are no obstructions in the mouth or nose. 

4. Start the compression phase of the resuscitating 
rhythm. Place your hands on the flat of his back so that 
the heel of your palms are just under his shoulder blades 
and so that your thumbs touch slightly. With your elbows 
straight, spread your fingers downward and outward and 
rock forward, putting your own weight into the motion. 
This is a relatively slow movement, encompassing about 
two seconds, and should be smooth and regular without a 
final thrust. 

5. Start the expansion, or arm lift phase, by rocking 
slowly backwards and running your hands along the vic- 
tim’s back and arms to a point just above the elbows. 
Continuing to rock backward, at the same time lifting the 
victim’s arms until resistance and tension is felt at his 
shoulders. Again, keep your elbows stiff and let the weight 
of your body, as it moves back and forth, do most of the 
work. The arm lift expands the chest by pull on the chest 
muscles. The back is arched and weight on the chest is 
relieved. 

With the cycle completed, start it over again immediately 
and establish a steady, uniform rhythm of about 12 com- 
plete cycles per minute. The compression and expansion 
phases should occupy about equal time, with release periods 
being of minimum duration. 

Wherever possible, keep the victim covered with the 
blanket to minimize shock and to retain warmth. If no 
covering of any kind is available, warm sand propped 
against the victim’s legs and side will help. Above all, 
don’t give up after only a few minutes effort; sometimes 
two and three hours of artificial respiration is required to 
restore breathing. If you tire, call someone else over to 
take up the rhythm, counting aloud in unison through sev- 
eral cycles to maintain the proper timing. 

All during the resuscitation, watch for signs of returning 
animation. When a person has been taken from the water 
his face will run from pallor to various degrees of blue- 
black (cyanosis) depending on the degree of suffocation. 
When manual respiration begins to take effect you will 
notice that the face is taking on a more healthy color as the 
heart beats more strongly. Watch for a twitching of the 
mouth or a creeping of the fingers as encouraging signs. 
When you hear a sobbing catch followed by gasping, irreg- 
ular gulps, adjust your own rhythm to these inhalations so 
that you do not work against the victim’s efforts to breathe 
for himself. Don’t stop until you are sure that the drowned 
person has been fully revived and is able to breathe freely 
without aid. 

When the victim is able to accept a stimulant, give him 
a bit of hot tea or coffee, supporting him in a propped-up 
position. Don’t let him exert himself and don’t use alco- 
holic beverages. Keep him covered, discourage him from 
talking and make him remain where he is while you have 
medical aid summoned. Usually, all that he will need is 
warmth and rest, but hospitalization should be encouraged 
as a precautionary measure. 

You will need faith and fortitude to revive a victim of 
drowning. You will need patience and strength, a cool 
head and a calm precision of movement. When every sec- 
ond counts, remember the rules of life-saving and you will 
never forget the thrill of restoring breath to a drowned 
person who otherwise might not have survived. 
—PETER BOWMAN 
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Signaling at Sea 


LAGS have long been the traditional signal at sea. Since the earliest days of sailing, when every 
I ship was considered an enemy until identified, colored cloth has conveyed nationality, and 
frequently messages and intentions as well. 

Many flags are thought to have developed from naval procedure. The British Union 

Jack is a combination of English and Scotch flags which, reportedly, were combined in 1606 to 
help unify the countries and stop ships from quarreling as to which should dip flag in salute to 

the other. In the early days of American independence, the United States flag was first 

adopted by the navy long before other branches of the armed services accepted it for use. 

Few laws govern the specific display of flags on boats and ships. 

Custom and tradition have determined proper placement of flags aboard a craft, and when 

they should be flown. Many boat and yacht clubs incorporate in their bylaws special instructions 
for display of flags; the New York Yacht Club, in the mid-1800s, designed the yacht 

ensign of a fouled anchor in white on a blue field, surrounded by stars and with the red and 

white stripes, which has come to be considered the standard ensign for pleasure craft. 

Signal flags were, and are, an important part of naval communication. Though 

radio has replaced them in many ways, they are still valuable when radio silence must be 
maintained. For pleasure craft, they are essential when first entering a foreign port. As a 
courtesy, the flag of the country being visited is flown in addition to that of the country of registry. 
The yellow quarantine flag must be displayed, as well, until health clearance has been given. 
Frequently it is wise to request a pilot when entering a strange or difficult 

harbor. Here again, a pilot is summoned by the appropriate signal flags. Many basic phrases have 
been simplified for mariners so that a hoist of two or three flags can state “I need immediate 
assistance,” or “I need drinking water” or “You are entering shoal waters.” The government 
publication, International Code of Signals Vol. I—Visual, H. O. No. 87, lists hundreds of 

such messages which can be transmitted without the need for spelling out each word. Commercial 
craft keep this book aboard, and it makes fascinating reading as well for the pleasure boatman. 

A knowledge of International Morse Code is of value to the boatman. While 

receiving blinker signals takes practice, it is possible in an emergency at night to slowly 

spell out a message from a Morse Code chart and send it by flashlight. 

Radio voice transmission is an invaluable safety aid now available to amateur boatmen, 

Sometimes though, particularly in time of trouble and excitement, it may be difficult to understand. 
. Then, knowledge of the phonetic alphabet is valuable in spelling out important 

messages. Because these words are for international usage and must be understood no 

matter what the accent, they have recently been revised so that they will not be confused 

with any other when transmitted over the air. The new names given here have been universally 
accepted, and words like “roger,” which became well known during the last war, have now 

been altered. “Romeo” is now the term used to indicate a message has been received and understood. 
An excellent source of information for proper signalling procedures is the U. S. 

Power Squadrons. A civilian group dedicated to pleasure boat safety, they have growing 
branches in all parts of the country. For detailed discussion of flag placement for various 

sizes of craft, “Piloting, Seamanship, & Boat Handling,” a book by C. F. Chapman, is 

recommended. Here traditions of signalling and display are discussed, and the procedure 

for dressing ship with alphabet and number flags and pennants is outlined. 

A number of novelty flags has recently been introduced for boatmen with a sense of humor. 
Cocktail glasses, beer mugs, and coffee pots are among the signals that offer hospitality to anchorage 
neighbors. Fish flags can indicate good luck, while a skunk means a day with no 

catches. And flags displaying a ball-and-chain, hatchet, witch, or a 

pair of hearts, presumably described female members of the crew. 

Flags are not essential to the handling of small craft, but they are an essential part of 

the lore of the sea and as such belong to owners of every size of boat. @ 
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comes mews to 
set your boating 
dreams aglow 


THEY'RE HERE... nine glorious new Evinrudes for 
°57! Right now—at top boating dealers straight across 
America—you can see these new 57 models. . . ride 
with them... run them... and savor the grand 

new thrills in your boating future! 


TALK ABOUT PERFORMANCE ... they’re loaded! Three 
superb new “35’s.”» A new Lark magnificently styled 

to complement the finest boats afloat. New, more 
powerful, high compression engines that set an entirely 
new standard of big-load driving ability. Wonderfully 
smooth and whisper quiet! New 12-volt electric starting. 
A new high-capacity generating system for cruising 
folks who want abundant current! 


GOOD NEWS, too, in the medium power field! A new 
Fastwin with a great new engine—power increased 
full 20% for stand-out performance on family 
runabouts—flashing take-offs for water skiers. A new 
Fastwin Electric with 12-volt starting. 


RIGHT DOWN THE LINE—in every popular power range 
for family boating or fishing fun—these exciting new 
57 models are waiting for you now. See your Evinrude 
dealer—look for his name under “Outboard Motors” 

in your phone book. If you own a motor, see him 

now for the most favorable trade-in deal of the year. 


For free catalog of the complete Evinrude line, write 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4331 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16. 


A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation 
In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 





quiet outboard motors 


See the new Evinrudes in action on TV—“Today” and “Tonight” Oct. 3, 4, 5 




























Author Kingdon keeps a hand on 
the cross-bar of the twin tillers 
and a weather eye on the sail 
as he tests out a catamaran 

for facets described below. 


Here are pros and cons on a possible winner of the future. 


| The Controversial Catamaran 


HE catamaran is undoubtedly the most controversial 

type of sailboat afloat today. Mention it in any gathering 
of knowledgeable sailors and a rhubarb is sure to ensue. 
From the more conventional men in the crowd will come 
such remarks as: 

“It’s ugly—it just doesn’t look like a boat.” 

“It won't come about properly; you have to sail it 
around when you want to tack.” 

“It’s slow as molasses to windward.” 

“Yeah, and it’s slow on all points in light airs.” 

“It doesn’t handle like a regular boat. When going to 
windward in puffy weather, for instance, you can’t ease 
off by luffing up into the wind. Instead you have to bear 
off.” 

“And worst of all, it’s dangerous because it has a ten- 
dency to bury its front end and hell-dive. I’ve heard of 
catamarans that actually tripped and turned over endwise.” 

To all this the catamaran enthusiast replies, “Sure it 
has its faults, but it’s still the fastest sailboat in the world 
when conditions are just right; so instead of knocking it, 
you guys should encourage its development. If our de- 
signers were allowed to set their genius to work, the catama- 
ran’s bugs would be ironed out in short order.” 

Any attempt to judge between two such extreme posi- 
tions requires an unbiased mind, technical knowledge and 
practical experience with the boat in question. Tests under 
power, including those of Gar Wood’s ill-fated craft, have 
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proved the innate stability of the design, and experiments 
have even been made with three-hulled craft. Let’s, there- 
fore, take a closer look at the sailing catamaran to deter- 
mine whether or not it is worth all the fuss and fury. 

The word catamaran is derived from two words in the 
Tamil language: kattu (tie) and maram (tree). The cata- 
maran was thus originally a raft or float consisting of two 
or more logs lashed together. It was moved by paddles or 
sails. As experience was gained in the type, it gradually 
evolved into the native outrigger canoe seen in Australia, 
Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia, and then into a 
primitive catamaran in which two bunches of logs were set 
a little apart and bound to cross-logs that were decked over 
with slats and reeds. 

In the early 1700's, the Polynesians, who had developed 
into island traders, replaced each bundle of logs with a 
light hollowed-out log. This craft, measuring 60 to 80 feet 
long, remained steadily popular because whole villages as 
well as huge cargoes of pottery and other goods could be 
transported safely and quickly on its broad back from one 
island to another. 

The natives didn’t worry about coming about when head- 
ing into the wind. The catamaran’s mast was stepped amid- 
ship and the single triangular sail was hung from a gaff 
somewhat like that on a dipping-lug rig. The forward end 
of the gaff and forward corner of the sail were secured to 
the bow. When changing tacks, the sail and gaff were 
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The Gay-Cat, made in both finished 
and kit form by the California 
Catamaran Co., is an 18 footer 
which can be sailed or used under 
power without mast as runabout. 


turned end for end. At the same time, the helmsman took 
his steering sweep and ran to the other end of the boat 
with it. There was thus no permanent bow or stern. The 
bow end on one tack became the stern end on the other, 
the bow being always that end to which the forward corner 
of the sail was secured and the stern the end in which the 
helmsman was located. This tacking was not as much work 
as it seems, since whole native villages were usually aboard, 
and there was no lack of manpower when direction was to 
be changed. 

In comparatively recent years, a number of Americans 
have applied western-world design knowledge to the type 
with varying results. One of the first was Nathaniel G. 
Herreshoff, the prolific Rhode Island boat designer and 
builder known as “the wizard of Bristol.” Between 1876 
and 1882, he built eight different catamarans, all of which 
were remarkably fast. They reportedly had a couple of 
common catamaran ills, being slow in stays and tending to 
pitchpole in strong winds. Despite these faults, however, 
they proved so superior in races against conventional 
single-hulled craft that they were protested and banned 
from formal racing. 

Commenting on this, Howard I. Chapelle, the eminent 
marine historian, has written, “Had this not happened, 
Herreshoff would have undoubtedly produced designs with- 
out the faults of the early models. This shows how the 
development of a radical type of hull is hindered by the 
animosity of the conventional racing interests. Their atti- 
tude is that very high-speed sailing craft are inherently 
vicious.” 

Herreshoff himself wrote at some length about the type 
in a magazine article first printed in 1877. He was by then 
sailing his second catamaran, the Tarantella. She had a 
gaff-headed sloop rig and, like all of Herreshoff’s catama- 
rans, a unique patented method of connecting the two hulls 
together through balls and sockets on the ends of the trans- 
verse links, which allowed each hull to trim independently 
of the other. The crew sat in what Herreshoff called a 
“car.” This was an 812x16-foot structure set high between 
the two hulls. It was shaped like a flat-bottom double-ended 
boat and had forward and after decks and a large central 
cockpit. Steering was accomplished by means of a long 
tiller. 

On the tendency of the Tarantella to pitchpole, Herre- 
shoff had the following to say: “The center of effort of the 
sails is 14 feet 6 inches above the water line. With the 
wind abaft of beam, the tendency to bury the bows is 
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The Sea Cat Jet 12, made by 
Custom Hydrocraft, is reported 
to plane fully loaded with a 
16 h.p. motor. It is available 
as kit, or complete and painted. 


quite obvious. This desire is corrected first by having 
more than an ordinarily large jib, which lifts strongly. 
Then the midship link, at which point is imparted most 
of the press of the sails upon the leeward boat, is so placed 
in relation to the displacement of the hulls that the down- 
ward push (to which the force of the wind on the sails is 
resolved) presses toward the stern, so the leeward boat 
always keeps in good fore and aft trim. The trouble then 
lies only in the lifting of the stern of the windward hull. Of 
course, if you lift the stern of the boat and thus make the 
bow bury itself, the effect is just the same as when the bow 
sinks for want of buoyancy. 

“Building the catamaran high in the bows cannot remedy 
this fault; the only thing to be done is to take care of the 
stern, and the bow will take care of itself. Having station- 
ary ballast will keep the stern down, but this is against my 
principles. I want to have everything about the boat as light 
as can possibly be; so when the stern of the windward hull 
looks light, my companion sits on it, and says it is one of 
the best seats on the whole boat.” 

Like all of Herreshoff’s catamarans, the Tarantella was 
phenomenally fast. Herreshoff wrote, “From several trials, 
I have rated the maximum speed to windward at 6% 
miles an hour. Of her speed in free wind sailing, the fast- 
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The Lear-Cat 14-foot Jetracer is 

reported to have stability, roominess, 
and a top speed of 41 m.p.h. Available 
as kit or complete. 
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Truly basic version of the stable 
twin-hull design is Watercycle 
from Selleck Co., as kit or 
ready for the water. 


est I have actually measured was 18 miles an hour, though 
on one other occasion I am positive of sailing over 22 
miles an hour. These extreme speeds are by no means 
made every day in the week. In our average summer winds, 
the catamaran, sailing free, will go 15 or 16 miles an hour. 

“The proportion of area of the sails to the weight of the 
boat is one square foot for each 4 pounds. In a conventional 
raceboat, say 25 feet long, with a large rig and ballast to 
carry it, the proportion is one foot of canvas to 8 pounds. 
In a first-class yacht, the proportion is one foot to 28 
pounds. Why shouldn’t the catamaran sail with such 
power?” 

A few years later, 1898, another catamaran caused 
consternation in racing circles. The man responsible this 
time was an amateur Canadian designer named G. Herrick 
Duggan. Two years before the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club had challenged the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club to a match race for the Seawanhaka Cup, which had 
been donated by the defending club to promote inter-na- 
tional racing in small yachts. The Canadians did their rac- 
ing on Lake St. Louis, a considerable expanse of the St. 
Lawrence River above - Montreal. Because of numerous 
shoals in the lake, shallow-draft racers were a necessity. 
To meet the dictates of their local waters, the Canadians 


Catamarans are also designed for 
work. This four-motored model, 

a “SEA-CATerpillar,” was made for 
confidential government use. 
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The Nara Matac (catamaran 
spelled backward) is tested 
for sailing and handling 
characteristics by the author, 


had developed racing scows, the outstanding designer being 
Duggan. His Glencairn I, a sharp-bowed, round-bilged 
scow, beat the American defender on every point of 
sailing. 

This moved competition for the cup in 1897 to Lake 
St. Louis. The Seawanhaka Club’s challenger was beaten 
by another Duggan-designed scow, the Glencairn II. Then 
came the fateful year of 1898. The Americans challenged 
again and were again defeated by a Duggan-designed boat. 
Named the Dominion, she was superficially a scow, but 
was in reality a catamaran. 

The story of Dominion’s development was told by Dug- 
gan in a chapter he contributed to a book titled Sailing 
Craft: “It was simply carrying to a logical conclusion the 
principles demonstrated in the two previous years, namely 
that success was to be sought by designing a boat to sail 
in the inclined position. 

“The centre of the floor was raised to reduce frictional 
surface when inclined, making a tunnel through the middle, 
the top of which was about 22 inches above the water line 
at the centre of the length. Each bilge was made semicir- 
cular. When the boat took sufficient inclination to raise the 
weather bilge out of the water, she was sailing on a semi- 
circular bottom to which all the displacement had been 
transferred, so that her water line, which [upright] was 
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One of largest stock catamarans is the Sea-Cat 34-footer made by the 
Custom Hydrocraft Co., San Diego, Calif. Cabin is built into each hull. 
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1—Custom Craft’s small 
Hydroplay is shown next to 
their larger Sea-Cat 34. 
Twin hulls in 8, 10, and 12- 
foot sizes are available in 
kit form for use as surf 
board, water skiis, or fish- 
ing raft, or ready to build 
into an outboard racer. 
Ready-made model is 
pictured here at top right. 
2—Twin-hull design is in- 
nately stable laterly and 
does not heel under sail. 
The big Sea-Cat 34 rides on 
an even keel as shown. 
3—Claimed by Custom 
Craft to be the smallest 
practical catamaran, the 
SC-8 Sea Kitten is sold in 
full-size pattern form, in a 
kit, or compete. Plastic 
hulls are planned. 

4—The SC-16, with carrying 
capacity up to eight pas- 
sengers, has a 4-inch draft 
empty, takes 10 h.p. motor. 


17 feet 6 inches, was in the sailing position about 27 feet 


long.” 


Dominion was thus a rare example of the catamaran 







in that she sailed heeled over rather than in a comparatively 
upright position. In performance, however, she was a typi- 
cal catamaran. She was ultra fast in strong breezes, but 
rather slow when the wind dropped. She was also slow in 
coming about. 

Shortly after she won the 1898 race, the rules were re- 
written to exclude her type thereafter. Chapelle has as 
little patience with the racing fathers for this arbitrary 
action as he had with the men responsible for banning 
Herreshoff’s catamarans. He has written, “As in the case 
of the earlier catamarans, the doors were hastily slammed 
on a principle of design that had very great possibilities. 
Yachting history has shown too often that ‘progressiveness’ 
is acceptable only if it does not include too much progress.” 

Since World War II, the catamaran has enjoyed renewed 
popularity. A clever young Hawaiian designer named 
Woody Brown has been one of those responsible for this. 
His catamarans, which are all fixed-hull or rigid vessels 
as opposed to Herreshoff’s flexibly coupled creations, 
combine the best features of the traditional island craft with 
modern technical knowledge and construction materials. 

His latest boat, the third he has designed, is the Waikiki 
(continued on page 84) 
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By LAWTON CARVER 


ACK BASS have been sought and caught by more 

anglers than any other game fish in America. The old 
fighter is a native, and has been available for food or for 
sport since before the first white man arrived, but beyond 
that he is prized as the most combative fish that swims 
and he can be found in one guise or another in every state 
in the union. 

He is the genuine all-American of all the fresh-water 
game fish and probably has been responsible for the pur- 
chase of more skiffs, canoes and other small craft than all 
other game fish put together. 

One authoritative estimate holds that 85 per cent of 
America’s 25,000,000 anglers seek black bass during some 
part of the year. The majority of them fish from boats of 
one kind or another. 

A great and growing percentage of them use spinning 
equipment. Because of the sheer simplicity of the spin- 
ning reel, this is the easiest, most productive and best way 
to fish under most conditions. The backlash of plug-casting 
is eliminated and the precise timing of fly-fishing is not 
required, with the result that more fishermen use spinning 
tackle now than all other types of tackle combined. 

Recommended gear for black bass would be a top qual- 
ity spinning reel, a 6%2-foot or 7-fout fiber-glass spinning 
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Boat fishermen 
everywhere favor 


that fighting old 





rod of medium action, a hairlike Platyl line of 100 yards 
and testing two to five pounds, a few swivels and ¥% to 
¥2-ounce lures such as the Abu Reflex, the Pecos Chub, 
the Charmer or the Eelet. 

The small-mouth fighter inhabits all except five of the 
hottest states and his big-mouth brother can be found 
in virtually every state. They are available wherever there 
is a big, sprawling man-made reservoir, a natural lake, a 
farm pond, shallow so-called prairie water, brackish tidal 
water, moss-draped swamp, and sometimes in purest moun- 
tain streams. 

Cooler water is preferred by the small-mouth, but he 
and his various nearest of kin— including the big-mouth 
and the sub-species—are less choosy than other game-fish 
as to where they live and not overly particular as to what 
they strike at when they are mad or hungry. The Old 
Fighter is always one or the other—mad or hungry—and 
sometimes both. There is no time of year when he can't 
be taken somewhere in this country, in southern Canada, 
in Mexico and all the way out to Puerto Rico. He will 
move in and make himself at home in almost any kind of 
water that will provide him with elbow room for feeding 
and fighting. 

The small-mouth and the large-mouth are so nearly 
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All-American—The Bass 











alike in appearance that it sometimes is difficult to tell 
them apart without resorting to a close check of their 
physical characteristics. 

The best test is to run an imaginary vertical line from 
the top of the head to the under side of the jaw through 
the middle of the eye. If the jaw starts behind the line it 
is a big-mouth fighter and if in front a small-mouth. 

No matter whether you seek the small-mouth, the big- 
mouth, the Florida bass, the Kentucky bass, and regardless 
of what name he goes by—bronze-back, green trout, green 
bass, linesides, Oswego, spotted bass or what not—his 
endearing virtue is the same: 

He is the fightingest fish, inch for inch and pound for 
pound, that swims. Dr. James Henshall, the father of bass- 
fishing, said that first. Many other anglers have repeated his 
statement through the years and none has been known to 
successfully refute it. 

Generally speaking, the best time to go after this acro- 
batic critter with the terrible disposition is in the spring or 
the fall on the surface, and down deep in the summer when 
he is inclined to seek the cooler water. October and Novem- 
ber generally are regarded among the better all-around 
bass-fishing months, but any month may be good. The best 
time of day is dawn to mid-morning or late afternoon into 
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darkness, but he also may be caught at any time of the day 
or night. 

In some states you can fish for bass the year round due 
to abundance of the fighting breed and his hardihood 
against natural enemies and encroachment of civilization, 
but in most states there is a closed season covering mainly 
the spawning period. During this time, the black bass is 
most voracious and will strike at anything including bigger 
fish, while the nest is being protected. 

But just to make sure that none of the young ‘uns gets 
spoiled by this coddling, parent bass’ idea of delivering a 
spanking is to gulp a mouthful of the young just as though 
they were strangers. Survivors leave home early. 

In size they will range from a few inches on upward to 
leaping, head-shaking, diving, fighting explosive fury as big 
as the 22 pound, four ounce big-mouth record set in Ala- 
bama or the 11-pound record made in Kentucky last year 
with a small-mouth. Most of the big-mouths caught are 
between a half dozen and a dozen pounds, and the small 
mouths two and five pounds. 

You can fish for bass from a boat, which generally is 
preferable, wade for him, or sit under a tree with a cane 
pole. Your gear may be the preferred spinning tackle, 
plug-casting equipment, or fly-rod. And you may get him 
on the surface, just below the surface or deeper. 

Until recent years, plug-casting was the traditional way 
to catch the Old Fighter. Live-bait still-fishing was a close 
second and fly-rod angling somewhere toward the rear. 

Spinning has changed all that. A notable example was a 
recent tournament at City Park in New Orleans where 
spinning equipment topped all other tackle and caught the 
top bass. Five years ago there were no spinning entrants 
in this event in the heart of what once was a plug-casting 
stronghold. Last season’s Field and Stream magazine na- 
tional fishing contest was dominated by spinning equip- 
ment, and a Garcia-Mitchell spinning reel recently landed 
the world’s largest fresh-water fish—a 360 Ib. sturgeon— 
eyer taken with a rod and reel. 

Spinning is especially suitable to black bass fishing. This 
type of gear is most deadly in holding fish such as black 
bass which practice every antic in attempting to free them- 
selves of the hook. 

A light boat, easily transportable to favorite fishing spots, 
and a spinning outfit will fit most conditions for pursuit 
of old all-America himself, and while it will be most pro- 
ductive under most conditions, don’t get the idea that every 
trip will result in a string of fish. ; 

There are times when his innate orneriness causes the 
bass to eye the lure and even follow it to within sight and 
he still won’t strike. That also helps to make the Old 
Fighter so wonderful. When he is not fighting you he is 
frustrating you. @ 
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Basics for Beginners 


OATING may be started at any age, but the fun comes 

faster if you have a head-start knowledge of what 

makes boats float and handle as they do, and how you use 
them safely. 

Long before you own a boat of your own you cau be 
making preparations. First. can you swim? Most reople 
are timid when they first go in the water; many put off 
learning to swim for years. If you are going to erjvy water 
sport, however, the better you swim the more activities are 
possible. Probably there is a lake, pond, swimming pool, 
or beach near enough for you to arrange for lessons. Your 
local YM and YWCA, Boy and Girl Scouts, and 4-H 
clubs can give you information. 

Most people do their first boating in small craft, and 
these are much more easy to tip over than large boats. 
Swimming in an emergency with your clothes on is much 
more difficult than paddling around in a swimming suit, 
and for that reason youngsters under eight, even good 
swimmers, should wear a vest-type life jacket all the time 
when boating out in deep water. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in wearing a life jacket; all racing drivers 
always wear the same kind. 

When you are in a friend’s motorboat, look around to see 
where his cushion preservers are. Most small boats carry 





The vest-type life jacket is best for youngsters and racers. 


square, Coast Guard approved cushions that have a loop 
handle on each side through which you could slip your 
arms. One of these must be provided for each passenger, 
according to law, in pleasure powerboats, and these same 
cushions are very wise to have along in rowboats and sail- 
boats as well. 

Should your boat tip over, don’t grab your preserver 
and swim off for shore. Usually it is much farther away 
than it appears. Hold on to the overturned boat, instead, 
and wave to attract attention. A single swimmer is hard to 
see in the water, but a boat is more easily spotted. Every 
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year strong adult swimmers drown when they leave their 
capsized boat and try to swim for shore. 

Some boats deserve special training before use. A canoe 
will tip so easily that the beginner should be a good swim- 
mer and boat handler as well. Red Cross courses show how 
a capsized canoe can be righted, and how the paddler can 
get back inside and bail it out. Sailing dinghies of the Frost- 
bite type are known as “tender” and should not be sailed 
alone until you have had some experience in more stable 
hulls. A gust of wind can flip over a dinghy easily—part 
of the fun of the sport, but not advised for beginners. 

Even a sturdy rowboat can be swamped, and part of the 
lore of the sea is to learn how to step into the center of a 
boat, how to exchange seats without endangering balance, 
how to row if one oar or rowlock is lost, how to study 
thunderhead clouds before a quick squall arrives. These 
are skills you can learn to master now, even before you 
have a boat or your own. 

Some seamanship can be learned from books. Scout 
manuals, instruction books from the library, pamphlets 
from manufacturers all give good introduction to the sport. 
And for wonderful reading there are, of course, the stories 
of the sea. Treasure Island, Robinson Crusoe, Lord Jim, 
Two Years Before the Mast, Moby Dick—here are sources 
of nautical knowledge combined with exciting tales. 

You can speed up the time someone will trust you to 
steer and handle their boat by constantly showing you 
know the safety rules. Carelessness can cause considerable 
trouble since the driver of a boat is legally responsible for 
any damage resulting from the waves his craft may throw. 
Youngsters who run rapidly through crowded anchorages 
have been the cause of accidents and special laws. At 
present, there is no minimum age limit for youthful sailors 
in most areas, but there certainly will be if you do not use 
care in boat operation. 

Water skiing, the wonderful new boating sport, has safety 
practices as well which you will find useful to learn now. 
Larry Brown, president of the American Water Ski Asso- 
ciation, recommends these rules: 

When you fall, recover your skis to help you keep afloat 
without tiring. If you are in an area where a traveling boat 
might not see you, raise one ski upright. 

When you are skiing, stay away from docks, sea walls, 
and other boats. 

When landing, run parallel to the shore, come in slowly, 
and release the tow bar a safe distance out. Do not land 
in a swimming area. 

Don’t ski in shallow water; avoid excessive speed. 

Watch the water ahead of you and do not depend on the 
driver to keep you away from dangerous objects and 
rough water. 

If the skier falls, the driver must cut his speed and be 
sure the skier is not entangled in the rope. The motor 
should be stopped when taking the skier into the boat. 

The driver must watch at all times where he is going. 
He has the major responsibility for safety in skiing. 

In future months we shall cover in detail more lessons for 
young boatmen. Stories of how other young sailors are 
succeeding will be featured in these reports for the skippers 
of tomorrow. @ 
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Operating 3 shrimp boats, Matthew Creppell of Crown Point, La., a 30-year Champion user, reports no plug treuble during even toughest operation 


How speedsters and shrimp boats 
get top marine-engine performance 


Experience proves that these 
boats’ engines—different as 

they are—both do their best 
with new Champion Spark Plugs! 


Experienced Skippers Choose 


SPARK PLUGS 


Your boat probably falls somewhere between these 
two extremes—neither roaring racer nor sturdy shrimp 
boat. Poles apart in design and operation, both use 
full-firing Champion Spark Plugs in their engines—and 
both get top performance. Engines that run fast and 
furious . . . slow and steady .. . or any engine—yours, 
for instance—all do their best with new Champions 
with Powerfire electrodes. 


We could list many more cases where skippers praise 
Champions, but instead, we suggest that you see for 
yourself what they can do. With an engine tune-up and 
a new set of Champion Spark Plugs, your engine will 
once again give you all the power you paid for. 


Champion Spark Plug Company -«- Toledo 1, Ohio 


In 50-mile marathon, sponsored by Belle Isle Outboard Club over rugged Detroit River course, the winner of every class was Champion-equipped 
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HELP PREVENT 
CRIPPLING! 
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BOAT PLANS-PATTERNS 
topecially for ine amar FRAME KITS 


builder 





SEND 50c FOR -_.— 
OUR NEW = = 
COMPLETE 3 ae P 
CATALOG — 





GLEN L. marine, Box 568R, Compton, Calif. 








» * FRAME KITS * 


PLANS and PATTERNS 
Runabouts, Utilities, 
Cruisers 
Inboard & Outboard 
especially for the amateur 
builder 
25 MODERN DESIGNS 
Large new illustrated 
Catalog 50¢ 





Box 381€ 
Downey, Calif. 
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BoaTING 
CLuBs! 


Be sure to receive special 
announcements of interest 
to members of your club. 


Print the name and ad- 
dress of your club and your 
secretary’s name on a gov- 
ernment postcard and mail 
today to: 
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Dept. 1016 
366 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 














For the First Mate 


OMEN today are in the same 

boat together. What was once a 
rough outdoor sport for a few hardy 
men has become a family affair. More 
fun and activity, and the problems that 
go with them, are a challenge to the 
distaff members of the crew. And for- 
tunately many manufacturers are start- 
ing to turn out answers to the new 
needs of families afloat. New cooking 
utensils, cosmetics, and clothes, new 
fittings and foods and fashions—all 
these are adding up to simpler life for 
pleasure sailors, and new skills and 
stunts that often do fine double-duty 
back at home. 

Food frequently seems to be first in 
demand after a few hours of activity 
on the water. Picnic preparations be- 
fore leaving home are in order with a 
small runabout or rowboat where there 
is no room for cooking or making 
sandwiches easily on board. The plas- 
tic bags available at five-and-ten-cent 
stores are fine for packaging; can 
double later on to hoid wet towels 
and bathing suits. 

Cold foods stay cool if stored in an 
insulated bag. Ice cubes, unless kept 
in another of those ever-handy plastic 
sacks, will melt. Try, instead, one of 
the new sealed cans of liquid which 
you prefreeze at home and then pack 
in the picnic basket. The cans are 
available at many hardware and drug 
stores. One brand, the Re-Fridgit, 
holds a quart of fluid; costs $1.69. To 
reuse, just refreeze. 





A number of the new insulated plas- 
tic bags are carried in various sizes in 
drug and sporting goods stores. When 
emptied, they can be folded to take up 
little room—a quality important for 
any luggage you take on board. (Even 
large yachts have limited storage space 
and any hard-framed case is a chore to 
store.) The marine department at 
Abercrombie & Fitch, in New York 
City, has a light (3 lb.) bag made of 
Koroseal, with Fiberglas insulation, 
that looks nice enough to carry in 
town. Two inner compartments, one 
for cold and one for hot dishes, can be 
removed to make a handy ice-bucket 


bag for use at home on the patio as 
well. $12.95. 

A really nautical duffle bag that can 
be personalized with crossed private 
flags or decorated with code signal 
flags is also available from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch. It is made of heavy 
white sail canvas, stands 24 inches 
high, 11 inches in diameter, and could 
carry clothes aboard and then folded 
compactly. $11.50. Add $5 and two 
weeks’ delivery for custom orders. 
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Drinking water is best carried in a 
thermos-type bag, unless your boat is 
large enough to have a water tank 
aboard. If you do, and the tank is of a 
metal that might rust, you might try 
Aqua-Clear, a preparation which is 
added in very small quantity to the 
water to treat the tank lining. It is 
available from Atlas Marine Supply 
Co. in New York, and other marine 
dealers. 

Canned and bottled beverages are 
handy to pack, and may still be cooled 
by the age old method of hanging 
them over the side underwater for a 
while. Use a mesh or burlap bag. 
And always after use, like every good 
boatman, puncture pop and beer cans 
in both ends so they will sink. Be sure, 
too, you are in an area where dispos- 
ing of them is allowed. If in doubt, 
pack them up and bring them home. 
Floating flotsam from careless boat- 
men have already caused laws in some 
areas. 

Paper plates, after use, should also 
only be discarded in weighted bags 
that will sink. They are, however, still 
ideal for easy serving aboard the boat 
or on the beach. New styles, you'll be 
surprised to find if you haven’t used 
them lately, are frequently plastic 
treated now so they won’t get soggy. 

Plastic dishes are the next choice 
and, if you really have room for china 
aboard and a large boat stable enough 
so that a little rough water won’t upset 
everything, there are very attractive 
nautical sets to choose. Hammacher 
Schlemmer, in New York, has ivory 
colored china with blue or gold band 
that may be personalized with crossed 
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flags as well. It takes three weeks to 
be made up, and a minimum order of 
service for four is about $50. 

Foil dishes may not be ideal to eat 
from but they make excellent picnic 
cooking pans. The Disposa Frying 
Pan, with a bakelite handled holder 
and 8 heavy aluminum disposable 
pans, is $2.98 from the Crow’s Nest 
marine specialty shop in New York 
City. A refill of 24 pans is $1.65, cer- 
tainly an easy answer to pot and pan 
washing after a fish fry. 

The marine insurance companies 
are ever aware of the dangers of fire 
at sea, and do not allow the use of 
gasoline camp stoves on board your 
boat. Check with your insurance agent 
and marine supply store to be sure you 
are using a bottled gas or alcohol 
stove that will not invalidate your in- 
surance, if you cook on board. 

All this outdoor activity and sun 
may be hard on your complexion, or 
may wear off your make-up. As one 
answer for water-going women, Hel- 
ena Rubinstein has developed a water- 
proof lipstick and marscara. A sili- 
cone non-drying ingredient, said to 
form a film that aids in resisting water, 
is in the lipstick with colors called 
True Red, True Coral, True Pink, and 
True Blue Red. $1.25, plus tax. 

The mascara comes in a tube and 
will not smudge unless touched by sun 
tan lotion or cream used in removing 
it. Though it seems to smell like shoe 
polish during the few seconds it takes 
to dry, it should be fine for the days 
you combine beach and social activ- 
ities. It is available in black, blue, 
brown, or blue green for $1.25 plus 
tax. 





Part of the fun of a boat, particu- 
larly for the youngsters of the family, 
is to use nautical decorations at home 
as well. For a boy’s room or game 
room, Commodore Uniform Co., New 
York, stocks cotton draperies with the 
ships Challenge, Constitution, and Sea 
Cloud in a woven (about 10-inch re- 
peat) design. Pleated and ready to 
hang, they are 34 inches wide, 90 
inches long, red or blue, $6.50 a set. 

Commodore also has attractive 
brass plaques of old sailing ships, at- 
tractively priced at $1.50 for a 6-inch 
diameter, $2.75 for a 10-inch one, and 
$3.50 for 11% inches. The ships are 
in bas-relief and should add a sea-go- 
ing touch to a child’s room, or match 
the popular brass accessories in the 
skipper’s den.—Grace MacNaughton. 
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15-ft. Sports Cruiser—No.210—$1.00 10-ft. Hydroplane—No. 216—$1.00 _ 12-ft. Multipurpose Boat—No. 113—50c 


Now Build Your 








IT’S EASY AND FUN WITH 
ANY ONE OF THESE 25 PRE-TESTED, 
STEP-BY-STEP ENLARGED PLANS 








Think how thrilled you’ll be when your own boat 
takes her maiden plunge! You can build the “‘boat 
of your dreams’”’ right now from any of 25 easy- 
to-read plans. Every model has already been built 
and thoroughly tested. Every boat is skilfully en- 
gineered for fast assembly, specially 
ease of construction, safety, strength, and sea- 
worthiness. Plans list all necessary materials. In 
most cases no special tools are needed. Offer below 
tells how you save money by ordering more plans— 
rush coupon while supply of ail plans is available. 


designed for 








3. ALL PURPOSE 12-ft. oqenbines 
tion, fishing, rowing and runa’ 

deck forward. Weighs 125 lbs. ok up 
to 10 hp. motors—s s up to 35 mph. 
Simple plywood construction with can- 
vas covering. Semi-Vee bottom. Low 
sost. Fills every small craft need. SOc 


13. ZIPP 18-ft. outboard hydroplane 
single cockpit design. Seats 2. Takes 10- 
0 hp. motors—fast and sporty. Has been 
1 as a racing craft. Adapted espe- 
tially to plywood construction. SOc 


14. SEA GAL 15-ft. Here’s a strong, 


stable, general purpose outboard runa- 
»out adapted for use on open, rough 
waters. ‘Seats 6 to 8 comfortably. Con- 
vex and Vee bottom plywood construc- 
tion. With 14 hp.motor will do25 mph. $0c 


24. RANGER 17-ft. outboard cruiser. 
—s 4 ecuiesgss. Takes 25 to 60 hp. mo- 
tors. High speed \ vee betnew. design. All 
con- 
struction. Bereng stable, ah tag 50c 


27. METEOR 124-ft.fast,sporty out- 


hydroplane with convex bottom 
a non” tripping chines. Speeds up to 38 
wood construction. 50c 


30. FALCON 14-t.—118 sq.ft. sailboat 
of centerboard design. Faster than Snipe 
and Comet designs and paces with 18 
footers. Fipacet construction. Easy to 
build. Seats 4. Sail plans included. 


31 ° WHIZZ 21-ft. high speed cruiser 
designed for use with 40 to 100 hp. in- 
board motors with long cruise accommo- 
dations for2, Plyw construction over 

rames. Handleseasily at high speed. 
Plans include cabin desi gn. SOc 


32. BUZZ 11-ft. car top outboa 
droplane desi edforuse witheto 0p. 
motors. Seats 4 cone, Weighs on y 
135 Ibs. Conven bottom. P’ ye plank- 
ing over stressed frame. 


36. CHUM 16%6- &. Speedy inboard 


runabout designed for use with a con- 
vertedJ eep Engine or any other25-100 hp. 
converted car engine. You can use either 
a double orsingle cockpit .Seats 4 people. 

Sturdy plywood construction. 50c 


75. KINGFISHER 9-rt. Pram. ideal 


as car to , eee Seats 3. Takes 1 to 8 hp. 
os eighs only 90 lbs. Simple ply- 
ood construction over frame. SOc 


78. SPORTSMAN 18-ft.cabincruiser 
for inboattds of 16 to 90 mph, Spe Designed 
ay inboards of 15 to 90 mp sup 

o 40 mph. with 4 persons. Welghs 1700 
ep stable and seaworthy. SOc 


104. BUDDY is-#. utitity boat. You 


can row, sail or power this boat with mo- 
tors up to 12 hp. Seats 4. Smart semi-vee 
bottom design. Weighs only 130 Ibs. Easy 
to build, inexpensive construction. $0¢ 


112. VICTORY Designed as a 12-14 or 


16-ft.,2cockpit runabout of smartdesign 
that combines utility with speed and 
comfort. is up to 30 mph. Seats 4 
or more. Plywood construction. SOc 





113. JAZZ BABY }s-8t. pout -vee 
bottom multipurpose Snappy de- 
sign takes most heavy — B motors. 
Rows easily. Seats 4. Weighs 150 ibs. 
Simple plywood construction. SOc 


138. SEA SCOUT 1414-#t. speed in- 
board runabout with single cockpit that 
seats 3 comfortably. Takes engines up 
to 65 hp. Plywood construction. SOc 


150. NANCY JANE 19-¢¢. at! purpose 
inboard 


runabout of durable cockpit de- 
sign with or without cabin. Takes en- 
gines up to 100 hp. Single screw. Ply- 
wood construction over oak frame. SOc 


155. MUSTANG 120r14-rt.nighs 
runabout. Seats 4. Ideal for use without 
boards up to25hp. Roomy double cockpit. 
Plywood over stressed framework. 


157. SKEETER s-t¢. tigntni ng fast, 
blunt nosed racing hydroplane. Plyw 

and canvass construction make it wood 
and easy to handle. Carry top car. 50c 


165. YELLOW JACKET :-r. Class 


Aracing hydroplane for ase with 7 
motor. Original has nearly broken re- 
cords several times. Simple plywood 
construction with fabric deck. SOc 


174. BLITZEN 11-ft. speedy out- 
runabout for Class B racing. Has 
been clocked at 47 mph. using a 25 hp. 
outboard engine. Two hull stolen frome 
same basic design are given—one for rac- 
ing and a for Cog 4 utili Seating 
capacity: $ pares . Plyw construc- 
tion. Lends itself enentity production 
in case you want to build some extra ones 
to sell at a profit or rent them. SOc 


175. EAGER EYE 1s" outboard Cabin 


Cruiser for racing and sports cruises. 
Carries 4 or a oe! 2. Plywood construc- 
tion with concea pe well. V-con- 
pe J bottom and 6’ 1" beam at widest 

t. Hull: 600 Ibs. Depth 40° forward; 
Patt, Top Speed 30 rot with Evin- 
rude, Johnson or Mercury motors. Low 
in cost to build—funtoruan. Easy to 
transport on a trailer. $1.00 





14-ft. Runabout—No. 201—$1.00 





14-ft. Sailboat—No. 30—50c 


178. DOLLY VARDEN 1s or 1536" 


n utility outboard, strip-planked 

of tight, durable easy-to-build ae 
tion. About will build her. Uses up 
to 7 hp. motor and speeds up to 14 mph. 
Seats 4. Excellent fishing boat. S0c 


201. PLAYBOY De Luxe l4-ft.sports 


runabout. For extended trips, hauling 
water skiers, oqesplenss. and fishing. 
Seats 6. Weighs bs. Takes outboard 
15-25 hp. Made of plywood. $1.00 


210. SEA BABE 15-ft. sports cruiser 
has special designed hull that practically 
eliminates power-wasting spray. Hence, 
greater speed. Sleeps 2 — for over- 
night cruising or seats 4 p “7 Easy to 
handle, economical to run. eighs only 
450 Ibs. ‘Simple ply wood construction. $1 


216. DRAGONFLY Il 10-#. excep- 


tionally fast hydroplane planned for all 
classes of outboard of motors. New, 
streamlined design gives added speed, 
strength, stability, frente s Fag $i 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


-.» SAVE MONEY! 


When you order 2 or more plans, yot 
may deduct 10c per plan from the price 
listed above. If your order is for 2 | camel 
deduct 20c; 3 pee ei 4 plans 40c, etc. 
Order several toda dsave. Use handy 
coupon below. 8 faction guaranteed. 





F”SciENCE and MECHANICS, Dept. 1166 [—) Bossa 


SCIENCE and MECHANICS, Dept. 1166 
I 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Enel dis $. 





Here’s 10c. Send your il- 
lustrated catalog of 151 
Do It Yourself Plans. 


for which please send me the Boat plans circled below. 
3 13 14 24 27 30 31 32 36 75 78 
104 112 113 138 150 i1SS i157 165 174 179 | 


(Ja7s...$1.00 [(}201...$1.00 [)210...s1.00 [)216...s1.00 | 





7 
2 
y 





CITY, ZONE & STATE 





(Sorry, no C.O.D.’s or stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. | 
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Boat of the Month 


(continued from page 31) 


By this time sailormen everywhere and boatmen too are 
familiar with the assets of the synthetics. They stow wet, 
they can be crushed, kicked, spit on or ignored without 
reaction. In fact do anything you want save flick a cigar- 
ette butt into the luff. Then melting may result. 

The simplicity of the sail plan has been augmented by 
roller reefing gear. Now we are into the very heart of 
Mitchell’s credo, that any single thing contributing to a 
life of ease and leisure afloat is a good thing. He has writ- 
ten, “Apparently to certain salt-soaked barnacle-encrusted 
gents anything departing from the usual practice, or de- 
signed to make handling a ship easier, or life aboard more 
pleasant, is not only heresy but downright sissy.” 

The roller reefing gear makes for easy sail reduction 
which in turn provides comfort and efficiency. The opera- 





Finisterre’s deck fittings are also planned for easy handling. 





Golliwogg is similar but was from stock Series A design. 
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tion can be performed single-handed, just turn the crank, 
a far cry from reefing’s nail-clawing technique of yester- 
year. 

Continuing the assets of the easy and pleasant life, there 
is wheel steering opposed to the stick tiller found on most 
other boats under 40 feet. Mitchell points out that the 
added power of the wheel allows the helmsman to relax, 
“rather than hang on and fight the hind leg of a mule.” 

Then there is The Ape, the friendly name for a friendly 
shipmate, the Bendix automatic pilot. Because of the great 
weight and space requirements, you will not often find 
an auto pilot on a 38-foot yacht. But Mitchell swears by 
the glorified gadget because it is an extra hand aboard and 
releases the helmsman to accomplish a variety of chores 
elsewhere than the cockpit, especially important when he 
is alone. 

The Ape is loved by the racing crew aboard Finisterre 
during the Southern ocean racing campaign from January 
to March. The racing then is hard and so is the socializing. 
But the boat has to be sailed home after the awards dinner 
and The Ape does it while an over-celebrated crew re- 
covers. 

The idea of an automatic pilot for the long buoy-to-buoy 
passages that sometimes become tedious, certainly has an 
appeal. Finisterre’s master assures that The Ape is capable 
of steering a sailboat in anything but a big following sea 
where there is danger of a jibe. The Ape is a bit too slow 
for the instantaneous reaction needed under such condi- 
tions. But other times, “It’s all yours, Ape.” 

Other contributions to the easy pleasant life are a depth 
finder, a radio-telephone, an all-wave radio, two genera- 
tors, dockside charger, a wind indicator which will show 
masthead wind direction on a dial in the cockpit, a radio 
direction finder, a barograph, a fireplace that can be re- 
moved when in the tropics, and two heads. 

Lest we forget, there is a remote control unit, held in 
the hand with trailing rubber cord, which permits steering 
from anywhere on deck. The skipper adds that so far he 
has resisted suggestions that he install a periscope over his 
bunk. 

Lastly Finisterre has an asset unique to her alone, an 
elaborate ice box of which her owner is especially proud. 
It is his well-taken point that in warmer climates ice be- 
comes not a luxury but a necessity. 

Ice to keep the butter firm and make the drinks palatable | 
is usually produced from an icebox run off batteries which 
in turn are charged by a generator of the engine, a labori- 
ous and often repeated process. Mitchell’s idea was to 
drive a large compressor off the auxiliary engine and make 
a lot of ice in a hurry so that the box could be kept cool 
for a long time. 

The ice box has been a grand success, making Finisterre 
even less dependent on shore calls, and during one Baha- 
mas cruise Mitchell even had excess ice cubes to give larger 
boats. 

Those, then, are Finisterre’s assets, contributing comfort, 
ease, and speed, climaxed by the ability of a 38-footer to 
come alongside a vessel perhaps twice her size and hand 
over excess ice cubes, a charitable yet rewarding gesture. 

When Mitchell’s dreamboat first touched water at Say- 
brook over two years ago, she was already well known by 
the yachting set, the ocean racers who had competed 
against “Mitch” when he owned Carribee, a fat 54-foot cen- 
terboard yawl. The launching party at Saybrook was 
memorable and the following winter in the South, Finis- 
terre hit the racing circuit for the first time. 

The results were good but not startling. At that time, 
there was a remarkable little yawl named Hoot Mon on 
the Southern Circuit, the defending champion for the Gov- 
ernor of Florida high-point trophy. Hoot Mon was the 
same overall length as Finisterre but there were no other 
similarities. 

This light-displacement craft, an admitted ugly duckling, 

(continued on page 73) 
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Books for Boatmen 





Small Boat Seamanship by Rear Ad- 
miral Louis B. Olson, U.S.C.G. 406 
pages. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
Price $7.50. 

This new book is written primarily 
for novice boatmen, but seasoned skip- 
pers who wish to brush up on their op- 
erating practices will find it of interest, 
too. A comprehensive and authoritative 
manual, the book offers detailed infor- 
mation on all phases of small boat han- 
dling and navigation, and covers every 
problem or situation an amateur boat- 
man is likely to encounter, whether he 
cruises on placid inland streams or 
rough coastal waters. 

Summing up his thoughts on seaman- 


ship the author says, “The rules are sim- . 


ple but inexorable. Know them, follow 
them, take a positive, active interest in 
developing your own proficiency, and so 
enjoy to the full the satisfaction that 
boating offers.” This is good advice, and 
for those who wish to follow it, Admiral 
Olson’s book offers an excellent start in 
the right direction. 


BOATING BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


The Beauty of Sail (2nd Edition) by 
Frank and Keith Beken; commentary by 
John Scott Hughes. Adlard Coles Lim- 
ited. Price $4.95. Picture collection of 
100 of the fine moments in yachting. 
My Ship Is So Small by Ann Davison. 
247 pages, illustrated. William Sloane 
Associates. Price $3.75. The story of 
the Felicity Ann and her gallant, one- 
woman crew. 

Boats Today (Volume II). 128 pages, 
illustrated. Universal Motor Company, 
535 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Price $1.00. One hundred fifty-one spe- 
cially selected modern boat designs, 
plus 25 V-Drive cruisers, runabouts, and 
sailing boats, in popular sizes. 

Dive: The Complete Book of Skin Div- 
ing by Rick and Barbara Carrier. 289 
pages, illustrated. Wilfred Funk, Inc. 
Price $4.95. A comprehensive discus- 
sion of skin-diving history, methods, and 
equipment. 

Power Boating Presented in Pictures by 
Geoffrey Smith. 96 pages, illustrated. 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. Price $4.00. A prac- 
tical seamanship guide, with explicit 
photographs, for the power boat owner. 
The Encyclopedia of Outboard Motor- 
boating by Hank W. Bowman. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, Inc. Price $5.75. 
Comprehensive coverage of all phases 
of outboard boats and motors. 

Perkins Marine Hardware Catalogue 
Perkins Marine Lamp & Hardware 
Corp., 157 Snediker Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price $1.00. 
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OVER 60 MODELS 
for 1956 
Inboard or outboard—Dingies to 
cruisers — 8-21’ -— World’s most 
complete line of real performance 
boats. Advaneed design — modern 
styling, finest materials — easier | 
to assemble! $49.95 up i 
Send 35¢ for 1956 Catalog. 
40 pages ——includes hardware, 
paint, fittings, trailers, Armor- 
Glass, ete. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Catalog Plus valuable book ‘‘Boat 

a peration, Main- 


NOTHING HOLDS LIKE $0 tOEALER 
SPERRY TOP-SIDERS ae 


FIBERGLAS 
For your personal safety afloat and ashore Permanently leak-proof 
Q 95 


boat! End annual painting & 
Juniors 
7 
































































calking forever. Easy to apply 
on any boat. Hundreds of uses. 
SEND 10c for FOLDER and 
measuring chart or send $1.00 
for folder, chart, and TWO 
valuable booklets: “How to 
use Armor-Glass’” & ‘How to 
build Fiberglas Boat or Auto.” 
PATCH-REPAIR KIT; $5.— 
includes generous supply Fiber- 
gias, plus plan for tool or tackle 
box. (DEALER INQUIRIES 
INVITED) 


OVER 150 MODERN 
PLANS WITH 
FULL-SIZE PAPER 
PATTERNS 
Build your boat the modern way 








BOAT 


Craft patterns. Save time — 
| 


@ for non-slip safety White or Navy ~—the easy way. with Custom- 
@ highest flexibility Men's & Women’s HARDWARE money. Material lists, building 
@ greatest comfort Juniors’ 14-4 procedure _ included. — Racing 


classes — cruisers — inhoards— 
outhoards—sailhoats, ete. 6-36’ 


ON ANY DECK OR COURT 
At Shoe Spots Marine Dept Stores Write for plywood for planked. SEND tone 


dealer name. style folder $1.00 for design catalog | 
plus boat building hand- | 
5 Main Street pa 1956 MARINE 
BUYER’S GUIDE 


Beacon Falls. Conn. 
oy 2000 items. World’s larg- 
mest complete catalog of 


fall racing and speedboat acces- 
sories. general boat hardware 
fittings, paints, marine engines, 
conversions, conversion kits and 


hundreds of other bargains! Big 


savings on nationally famous 
marine items! SEND 25¢ for | 
HARDWARE CATALOG or send | 
$1.00 for catalog plus booklet 
“Outfitting and Handling.”’ 
Tells how to care for your boat. 


CUSTOM-CRAFT, Dept. MB, Buffalo 7,N. Y. 


FITTINGS 
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i “A must \ 
for all underwater 
enthusiasts.” 






HAVE YOU READ 


d ; 

ge COMPLETE BOOK OF SKIN DIVING 
SEA—authoritative information on the sea and marine life. 

e@ SPEAR FISHING—all phases and techniques. 

@ AQUA-LUNG—complete coverage; detailed line drawings of 
regulators and valves; trouble-shooting. 

. ne diving accidents happen and how to prevent 
them. 

© EQUIPMENT—description and history; modern equipment 
listed with price and places to purchase. 

@ PHOTOGRAPHY—informative text and illustrations. 

e CLUBS—complete, up-to-date list, with state and local spear- 
fishing regulations. 

@ BUILD IT YOURSELF—full details of equipment you can build 

Oo yourself. At your book or sporting-goods store, or 


COs 2 oN ee MAIL THIS COUPON om am cm om I 































425 iliustrations. 


by J Wilfred Funk, Inc., Dept. PB-1056 t | 
, 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. i |} 
RICK and Please send me a copy of DIVE. After 10 days | 
BARBARA ] I will either send you $4.95, plus a few cents 5 
3 postage, in full payment, or will return book i 
CARRIER and owe nothing. \ 
ie ' Name 
4th large printing | ee i 
ress 
302 pages, : i] 
| City. Zone State a 


(Send $4.95 with this coupon. We will pay postage. 
I Same return privilege.) 
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This is the first issue of 


| 5h ©) 3 OB 5F.9 


BOATING 


We hope you find it entertaining, helpful and inform- 
ative. Ifyoudo... 


then make sure now that you don’t miss a single 
upcoming issue .. . tell your friends about this ex- 
citing new magazine. 


POPULAR BOATING will continue to cover the 
entire field of pleasure boating in a fresh, dynamic 
way. Here are but a few of the fine articles and 
stories you'll enjoy reading in our next (November) 
issue: 


e COURSE IN HOME SEAMANSHIP 
(First of 8 Installments) 


e PICKING A BOAT FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN 


e BEST BETS FOR WINTER 
MAINTENANCE 


e THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
ICEBOAT 


e HOW TO BEACH YOUR BOAT 


e H. A. CALAHAN TELLS WHEN 
HE LEARNED ABOUT BOATING 


Every month, POPULAR BOATING will contain a wealth of how-to 
articles, classes on seamanship, and entertaining and exciting stories. 
Subscribe now to keep POPULAR BOATING copies coming your way. 
Enter a gift subscription for a friend! 


REGULAR POPULAR BOATING RATES 


re. Be EE Sk Pe ee Te eee ee $ 4.00 
re. te Re rr ey reer $ 7.00 


3 years (36 issues) 
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New and Nautical 


Hull of stainless steel took this yawl 
45,000 miles cruising the Pacific pow- 
ered by sail and Universal engines. 


New for ’57 is the Sea Flash 13, one of 
three custom-styled additions to Aristo- 
Craft line of runabouts for outboarding. 


ee pment Te Dem S 
Weighing only 44 Ibs., new Sudbury 
transparent pram is favored by skin 
divers and underwater photographers. 


Two-tone styling is among announced 
1957 features for Custom Craft’s 100 
models. Runabout, above, comes in a kit. 


New convenience for builders of Chris- 
Craft kit cruisers is easy-to-install fiber- 
glas cabin top furnished in single piece. 


Roy Cullum, Dick Arant recently set 
New Orleans-St. Louis record in alu- 
minum Arkansas Traveler shown above. 
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(continued from page 70) 


was built for two purposes, fun and winning races. Her 
owners, Worth Brown, Woody Pirie and Charley Ulmer, 
were like the chronic gambler—they wanted action on the 
racing courses with no care for cruising comfort, and they 
got it. 

Pirie later signed on as a member of Finisterre’s extraor- 
dinary crew of experts. 

Finisterre wound up second to Hoot Mon that winter of 
1955 in the circuit’s high-point standing as the lightweight 
took the two big races, Miami-Nassau and St. Petersburg- 
Havana. She has since changed ownership twice, now be- 
longing to the St. George’s preparatory school in New- 
port, R.I., and no longer is a racing factor. 

However, when the St. George’s lads swing Hoot Mon 
around Narragansett Bay they should know that this is the 
only boat that ever beat Finisterre more than once. 

For since the St. Pete race of March, 1955, Finisterre 
has piled up trophy after trophy, 14 firsts in 17 starts. The 
big climax came last June when Mitchell’s dreamboat won 
the Bermuda Race over a record ficet of 89 yachts, the 
most impressive and qualitative flotilla that ever lined up 
for an ocean run. 

This Bermuda Race was rugged and difficult, a big boat 
test with winds up to 40 knots. It has been an axiom of 
the many Bermuda races that when the going gets rough, 
the big gold-platers up to 73-feet keep rolling, the little 
ones suffer and slow down. Not so Finisterre. She never 
stopped, and trounced the fleet with ease. 

The race proved a very important point to Mitchell. He 
had maintained that Finisterre in the realm of equipment 
was the equal of any 73-footer. She carried every feature 
the big boys had. And now, when it came to “getting 
there,” Finisterre was as good or better than the big ones. 

Finisterre finished the Bermuda Race on a Wednesday 
morning. Six days later she took off on a cruise to the 
Mediterranean with a first stop in the Azores. Bermuda to 
the Azores is 1800 miles. Mitchell and three guests made it 
in 12 days, painlessly we would imagine. 

At this writing the little gray boat is making a gunk- 
hole tour of the Mediterranean and if there should be an 
ice shortage at Portofino, Italy, for example, we know the 
Mitchell party won’t care. 

This has been Finisterre’s most ambitious cruise to date. 
The Bahamas have also seen her. So have Long Island 
Sound ports and stops south along the Inland Waterway. 
Goodness know where else she will go. Her skipper has a 
bad case of wanderlust and Carribee, the predecessor, went 
everywhere from Havana to Helsinki. 

When Finisterre lay at the winner’s mooring in Hamilton 
Harbor just off the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club last June, 
there were 91 competitors around her, one of the 93 
starters having failed to finish the race. A marine insur- 
ance adjuster with a slide rule could figure that here was 
approximately $4 million in luxury yachts. Yet the past 
week of action on the high seas had depreciated the values 
of every one of these boats as racing yachts. Because Finis- 
terre, for competitive purposes, had antiquated them all. 

A big boat owner, an ambitious, serious trophy hunter, 
complained aloud in the club bar, “How am I ever going 
to beat the guy? This wasn’t his kind of race, the weather 
was rough and it favored us big fellows. Yet he beat me by 
10 hours. What do I do now?” 

It was a good question and many others posed it to them- 
selves. Ocean racing is important only to a bare thousand 
fortunate participants, but what happens in ocean racing 
dictates the trends and tastes of modern yacht design. 

Here is why. The Bermuda Race and others like it op- 
erate on a handicap basis, using a formula for time allow- 
ances which in perfect theory gives the slowest boat a 
chance against the swiftest. The Cruising Club of Amer- 
ica has worked out a rule, an often revised one, which 
fits the club’s idea of what a modern auxiliary yacht 
should be, one that can be used for comfortable, easy-going 

(continued on page 76) 
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FOR A TRIM & WATERTIGHT BOAT 


ELASTIC SEAM 
No. i—For deck 

ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION 
No. 2—For hull seams above and 
below. 

SEAMLAST—A mastic type seam filler 
for hulls, 

SEALTITE—A Liquid Rubber sealer 

CANVAS CEMENT—For cementing or 
repairing canvas decks, etc. 
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TROWELAST—For surfacing dents, 
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GO SAILING 


WITH THE FAMOUS Sail fizh 


Perfect for learning to 

for racing, for just phe 
fun. Sailfish rides on the 
top of your car, needs no 
trailer, no dock or mooring 
space. Rigged and ready 
to go in a minute. 
Sailfish are available fac- 
tory built or in knocked- 





down kits with all parts ! and prices. 

ready for assembly. NAME 
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sportiest boat afloat. Join 


@ Thrilling speed @ Lightweight portability 
@ Easy to sail @ Minimum upkeep 
@ Swamp-proof safety @ Low cost 


SEND NOW FOR FULL DETAILS! 


ALCORT, INC, Dept. PB-1 
P.O. Box 1345, Waterbury, Conn. 


Sailfish sounds wonderful! Please rush 
full information on different models 
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(continued from page 35) 


get all the water out of the head and it is a pretty good idea 
to put in some water with a liberal supply of anti-freeze 
and pump it through the head after you have drained out 
as much water as possible. Water tanks should also be 
drained, usually by only opening a connection in the low- 
est part of the feed line. 

Let us now consider the proper storage of the hull. The 
hull is usually supported on a cradle and is slid off the rail- 
way carriage on greased skids. The yard has to utilize 
every minute of its high tides during the busy haul-out 
season and usually the cradle is the only support provided. 
Later on, when they get around to it, they support the 
bow and stern. But, sometimes they never get around to it 
and it is your job to see that the bow and stern are sup- 
ported as well as the middle of the boat, otherwise the 
boat will be hogged and I have known one boat that fell 
apart for lack of adequate support forward and aft. 

On power boats the frequent fault in cradling is to use 
a long cradle that supports the boat at both ends with no 
support in the middle where the great weight of the motor 
is carried. This is apt to cause the boat to sag, so always 
arrange shores under the keel so that the weight of the 
motor is transmitted to solid ground. 


ie 4 Sig ite 


Touch-up of worn spots on bowsprit keeps brightwork intact. 


Yards have a bad practice of nailing a flat truck to the 
top of the poppets that support the hull on the cradle. 
These trucks are good in that they distribute the strain, 
but it is not a good practice to nail the trucks by driving 
nails through them into the top of the poppets. You should 
be able to remove these trucks for painting under them in 
the spring and you should be able to get at the nails with- 
out cutting a hole through the bottom of your boat. 

The next step is to be sure you have proper drainage. 
Most boats have a hole in the garboard, just above the keel 
at the lowest point when the boat is hauled out. But, some- 
times you will find the boat cradled in such a way that 
water does not reach this drain hole and the point where 
water clears is below the level of the drain-hole as originally 
drilled. It, therefore, becomes necessary to drill another 
hole at the very lowest point of the water level in the hull. 
Sometimes you can determine this point and drill the hole 
from the inside out, but other boats are so constructed 
that you cannot work a drill from the inside. Therefore, 
in order to drill the hole from the outside, it becomes nec- 
essary to locate on the outside of the planking a hole that is 
determined by the water level on the inside of the planking. 
You do this as follows: In any convenient part of the boat, 
directly above the location of the intended hole, drive a 
long, thin finishing nail through the plank from the inside, 
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then measure the distance down to the keel on the inside 
of the boat. Lay off the same distance down from the nail 
on the outside of the boat and you will have the proper 
location at which to drill the hole. Withdraw the nail and 
plug the hole on both sides with a tiny plug of soft wood. 
It is a wise procedure to paint the inside of the drain hole. 
Of course, you must remember to have the hole plugged 
before the boat is launched in the spring. It is my guess 
that on the average three boats per yard, per year, are 
launched with a drain plug missing. 

The best way to care for sails is to have them in a bag, 
take them to a sailmaker and have them scrubbed out and 
properly stored with professional care. If you are a do-it- 
yourself sailor, it is wise to take the sails home, wash out 
the salt water and dry them thoroughly. A sail will dry 
well spread out on a flat lawn, but must be dried on both 
sides. With a small boat, the sails can be hung up for this 
purpose. I dry my jibs and light sails on a wire stay be- 
tween two trees and hang the sails on the stay by means 
of the snap hooks. Neyer tie a sail up by the three clews, 
as that will put the entire weight of the wet sail on these 
three corners and will always cause the sail to bag and lose 
its shape. 

This is the time to inspect the sails for your winter home 
work: restitching, patching and refastening the slides. 
When the sails are thoroughly dry, fold them carefully, put 
them in sail bags with a liberal sprinkling of moth-balls. 
Moth-balls furnish a protection against insects, but are 
much more important protection against mice. Mice love 
to make their nests in a bag of sails and a nest of mice can 
be terribly destructive. The beg should be hung up so that 
air can circulate all around it. Sail bags should not be 
piled on the floor or stored in any way so that they lose 
good circulation of air. 

The same washing in fresh water and thorough drying 
should also be done to your rope. Anchor warps particular- 
ly require this treatment. Soak them in the bath tub for 
several hours then dry in the open air. If salt is left in 
rope it absorbs moisture from the air and seriously weak- 
ens the rope for future use. 

Your standing rigging also requires winter care. If the 
spars are left standing, your wire rigging should be 
oiled down with tung oil or raw linseed oil. The best way 
to do this is to send a man aloft in a bo’sun’s chair with a 
bucket of oil and a sponge. Shackle the bridle of the chair 
to the wire and hang the bucket to the shackle to catch 
the drip. Let the man squeeze the sponge soaked with the 
oil around the wire while you lower him slowly to the deck. 
If the spars are taken out of the boat, it is a much easier 
job to oil the rigging. Oil is necessary not merely to pre- 
vent rust but to lubricate the wire. Wire wears out prin- 
cipally by the strands rubbing together. The oil penetrates 
to any rope core that may be in the wire and keeps that in 
good condition. If the spars are left standing, be sure to 
leave a good strong gantline so that you can haul yourself 
aloft in the spring, but all other rope rigging should be 
unrove. If the spars are taken out of the boat they should 
be stored either indoors or on an outdoor rack and covered 
so that they will be protected from rain and snow. The 
proper storage of a spar is very important. A straight spar 
should be stored on the track so that the track is perfect- 
ly level. A curved spar should be stored with chocks at 
various points so that the weight is evenly distributed and 
the mast is not distorted by its own weight over the winter. 

This is the time to touch up any abraded spots where 
paint or varnish may have come off. If the mast can be 
stored in a sheltered place, you can go ahead with your 
spring painting and varnishing right in the fall. If the wire 
rigging is kept on the mast all tension should be released by 
unshackling the turnbuckles. Spreaders should be un- 
pinned and lashed to the mast in such a way as not to kink 
the wire. This is the time to examine blocks, sheaves and 
to search carefully for broken axles, worn pins and worn 
shackles. It is also the time to get after those sticky spots 

(continued on page 81) 
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New Keel-Length STRENGTH 

With one-piece hulls molded of aviation birch | 
plywood, PM Boats are now even stronger 
... thanks to new design of keel and 
sister-keels. 
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Unbeatable SAFETY New Hydra+Flo STYLING 


Tight turns at top speed make PM Boats 
snug down even more firmly in the water. 
They hold course in the choppiest seas... 


Backswept color combinations look like 
1-p-e-e-d even when PM Boats are stock-still! 
Superb finish, inside and out, is usually 






responding instantly to the wheel. found only in boats far more costly. 























...and still “the greatest value in the small boat field” 


Compare quality! See how much more you get in PM sportsmen, sport 
fishers, runabouts and cruisers. Your choice of 14’, 15’, and 16’ lengths. | 
Other models to be announced later in the season. And with any PM 
Boat you can count on minimum maintenance: no seams, hence no 


caulking, puttying, or other tedious chores. 
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PRECISION MARINE COMPANY 


2271 Garrett Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
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Dealer franchises still open in certain 
areas. Export arrangements available. 
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ANOTHER 


Sixteen foot Commodore Gull 


Powered with V = : us Re 
THE FAGEOL 
Now, two outstanding leaders, Commo- 


dore’s high quality boat craftmanship and 
Fageol’s VIP power are yours in the hot- 


test craft on the market-—-the Commodore 

Gull. It gives you everything you've ever 

wished for in a 16-footer—the finest all- 

around performance: lapstrake construc- 

tion, walk-thru deck, and mahogany 

Planking and trim. The revolutionary 

Fageol VIP (vertical inboard power), 

4-cylinder, 4-cycle, 35 H.P. engine gives 

the Commodore Gull unbelievable ac- te 
celeration, “‘kitten-quiet’’” power, and un- The Fageol V-I-P takes less space 
matched economy. Commodore's extra than any other inboard engine. 
depth and beam plus the gyroscopic action Other Commodore models include the 21’ 


of the VIP's flywheel acting as a stabi- Wacasonp, 18’ ANcuLaR, 14’ Tern, and 
lizer, makes the 16’ Gull safer and dryer the 16 Taunpersmp—all designed and 
even at maximum speeds of 25-30 mph. built to Commodore's high standards. 


Write today for literature and name of nearest Commodore dealer. 
COMMODORE BOAT CO. 
DIVISION OF ED WEIGL INDUSTRIES 
NEW BERN 2, NORTH CAROLINA — Phone: New Bern 4191 























Made of the finest materials, by 
craftsmen with many years Of ex- 
perience, APCO SKIS are guar- 
anteed not to warp or lose their 
shape. Each pair is equipped with 
the finest APCO ADJUSTABLE 
FOOT GRIPS made of PURE 
MOLDED GUM RUBBER and 
ALUMINUM FITTINGS, placed 
and tested to give buoyant plan- 
ning. Finished in Red White trim 
also finished in Natural Varnish. 


8 MODELS TO SELECT FROM 


Simple Slalom ........c0eees $21.50 
ie -aih aae wae hee b's clet 28.25 
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Sea Glider ....... 30.50 


Outboard Special 32.25 
360° Turnaround 33.00 


Watersport 
Champion ... 41.50 








Kit consists of one pair of unpainted skis properly shaped and cut to size. 


Set of foot grips and necessary fastenings. Can be had in 2 models. 
Standard Model 5’'9” long, 61/4” wide, 5%” thick.............-- $23.50 
Outboard Model 6'3” long, 74/4” wide, 5/4” thick............... 25.00 


Insist on APCO: Accept no substitutes—if your dealer can’t supply you 
write us direct for our descriptive booklet “P’’ which inctudes prices and 
instructions with illustrations showing “How To Water Ski.’’ 
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(continued from page 73) 
cruising with neither time nor speed a factor, and also a 
yacht that can race in delightful competition with her 
neighbors, speedily and safely on off-shore passages such 
as the run to Bermuda. 

The rule gives time-allowance credit to the yachts which, 
in design and rig, can best accomplish this purpose. And 
it just so happens that heavy displacement broad center- 
boarders come out particularly well. 

In the yachting world, you can always get an argument 
about the efficacy of this rule. This humble writer believes 
that the rule, as it worked into our modern economic con- 
ditions, has been fantastically successful and that its authors 
deserve medals for foresight. 

The proof comes in counting masts. Everywhere the 
yachting set goes, East Coast or West, there are more sticks 
and the fraternity grows larger. Certainly to campaign a 
yacht is expensive yet it can and is done by more and more 
people, with the double enjoyment of racing when neces- 
sary, cruising with wife, children, and guests when also 
necessary. 

Around Bermuda you could find people who figured 
Mitchell had ruined all this because Finisterre now wins 
the races, all of them or most of them. And at the same 
time she is as pleasant and luxurious a cruise boat as you 
can find. Therefore she cannot be called a rule beater, a 
boat designed specifically to take advantage of the Cruis- 
ing Club rating rule, although a few would like to label 
her so. 

Finisterre is progress. If she antiquated and depreciated 
the other gold-platers in Bermuda, she also proved new 
ideas will work. 

There were beamy centerboarders before’ Finisterre; 
Onkahaya from Sparkman & Stephens boards as long ago 
as 1938, Harvey Conover’s Revonoc of 1946, sentimentally 
and reasonably called “the old house boat,” and then Car- 
ribee, designed by Phil Rhodes. 

If there is anything wrong with Finisterre it is her price 
tag. She cost a bundle; no one save Mitchell and maybe 
Sparkman & Stephens, her designers, knows exactly how 
much. The good guess is $2000 a foot, or $76,000, which 
would make her the most expensive for her size ever built. 

But as the automobile manufacturers have proved, the 
original model of the dream car or dream yacht is hand 
tooled and expensive. Mitchell, who has no economic 
problems, did yachting a favor by paying through the nose 
for perfection. Now they can copy him, as many will, and 
the second, third or fourth time around it should not cost 
so much. 

An example is Golliwogg, a stock boat that came out of 
Nevins yard at City Island, N. Y., last April. Here is not 
quite Finisterre but the basic premise is the same, a small 
(40-feet overall), broad-beamed (11-foot 3-inch) center- 
board yawl with similar and remarkable comfort charac- 
teristics. 

Golliwogg goes to sea without the ice box, without the 
roller reefer without The Ape. But she will do, because 
there is a lot of big boat performance and luxury in her 
40-foot capacity. She is a stock Series A yawl from Spark- 
man & Stephens designs, price tag $39,500 without sails. 
That is a far cry from $70,000 and in Golliwogg’s case a lot 
of the work was done by Colin Ratsey Jr., her owner, on a 
do-it-yourself basis at considerable savings. 

The Series A yawls might beat Finisterre sometime, yacht 
racing being the capricious sport it is. But if way back about 
10 paragraphs ago you agreed with us that Finisterre is the 
perfect boat, if you are well-heeled enough to say “I want 
one,” you could go to the yacht broker of your choice and 
order same. Today there are many Finisterre imitators, 
successors, and, if it is possible, improvements on drawing 
boards or recently in the water. 

If you are among the majority of boat lovers who do not 
have the wherewithal, salute the perfect boat that was built 
for all of us, the boat with the comfort, the ease, and the 
speed.— BILL WALLACE 
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“One arm bandit’ control—as easy to work as a slot 
machine—provides single lever operation of shift and 
throttle. Engine starting control lever in foreground. 
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* > vertical-inboard: power 
the greatest innovation in pleasure boating history 
combines the advantages of inboard power with 
outboard portability and maneuverability / 


Now available in 
latest models of 
leading boat builders. 


Here it is—available now . . . the 
1957 model Fageol V-I-P . . . vertically 
mounted . . . occupying far less space 
than any other inboard .. . built to 
out-perform ... and “out-economize” 
by 30 to 50%. 

Easier to install than any other in- 
board . . . 244 hours at the most. Re- 
movable from your boat in 10 minutes 
for servicing, storage, transporting, etc. 

4-cylinder in-line, 4-cycle design... 
9:1 compression . . . highest power-to- 
weight ratio. The Fageol 44 is the only 
4-cycle marine engine that develops 
1h. p. per cu. in. displacement. 

Dazzling acceleration, “kitten quiet” 
exhaust. Gyroscopic action makes 
your boat extra safe . . . plus countless 
other features. Also, the famous pat- 
ented “one arm bandit” Fageol remote 
single lever control makes piloting 
easier than driving your car. 

See your Fageol dealer. Or write 
for Bulletin LL-3722. 





You get 
it @ 


The Fageol V-I-P is a 
companion product of 
Fageol 44 Vee-drive 
engines (30-35-45 h.p.) 
and the 35 h.p. Fageol 
44 Economy Outboard. 
Typical installation . . . less space than any 
other engine. 


FAGEOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


division of Twin Coach Company « Kent, Ohio 
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Your First Boat—Power 


(continued from page 22) 
sailormen. They averred the tack-and-jibe canvas hangers 
quit their sailing at early middle age—say, about fortyish 
—and bought a motor cruiser for more comfort and 
mobility. 

How do a man and his family become owners of a 
power craft? That’s simple. If he has all the money in the 
world, he goes to a boat show, perhaps ‘wo of them. He 
shuffles up and down the aisles of the indoor marinas on a 
reconnaissance or two and then comes back for a third or 
fourth visit, this time with the wife and small fry. He is a 
push-over for the smiling, fast-talking salesmen. Sooner or 
later out comes his checkbook for the down payment. 

On the other hand, if mortgage payments and income 
taxes keep him counting his checks, there are two other 
ways of approaching boat ownership. One is to acquire a 
second-hand craft, a grand and glorious undertaking in it- 
self that means visits to shipyards and boat basins, measur- 
ing and balancing one available craft against another. 

The remaining avenue to boat ownership is to become a 
charterer for a few weeks and perhaps for a full season. 
Chartering is becoming much more prevalent. Magazines 
and newspapers are carrying more and more classified ad- 
vertisements proclaiming boats to hire, even for a week- 
end, or a week, month or a longer period. Just as rowboat 
liveries are mushrooming for the hook and line fishermen 
along most waterways, so are power craft liveries widening 
their appeal either for the modest outboarder, or even for 
the inboard non-owner who wants to become a Sinbad for a 
week or a vacationing month and charter a cruiser big 
enough for his family and perhaps some in-laws. 

The rapid growth of one of pleasure boating’s largest 
bodies, the United States Power Squadrons, now in the 
realm of 200 separate branch units and 31,000 members 
coast to coast, means that a charter broker can pretty 
safely count on the reliability and know-how of a man 
who has learned small boat handling and rudiments of navi- 
gation in a U.S.P.S. instruction class or from Coast Guard 
Auxiliarists. 

To acquire one’s first boat demands a firm, no-fooling 
decision. Where are you going to operate? Don’t buy a 
40-footer for a pond, or a 19-foot outboard cruiser, even 
with twin motors hanging on the transom, and try to make 
it an all-weather ship for offshore cruises from City Island 
to the Bay of Fundy, around the outside Cape Cod course. 
That’s the last remaining big worry of pleasure boating. 
Nearly everything else has become fool-proof. But too 
often, although the number is diminishing, thoughtless 
folks will get overly ambitious and try to take a mud pond 
boat out into a raging ocean or inland lake of shallow 
depth and rough going. The sensible skipper will decide, 
in planning his first boat, where he intends to use it. 

The owner-to-be will have other concerns. He will want 
as beamy a boat as practical for the safety factor, unless 
his home or anchorage is on a particularly narrow channel 
with narrow bridge abutments. If he is behind fixed in- 
stead of draw bridges, he will want to rig his mast on a 
hinge. Yes, boating can run into money when he gets into 
the 50 or 60-foot class which usually means ship-to-shore 
telephone, direction finders, depth finders, and can mean 
radar units that in themselves cost $4,000 or more. The 
waterways have many a 60 footer that represent invest- 
ments of $75,000. 

Most boatmen are in smaller brackets of income. They 
will want a 36 footer, a 30 footer, or perhaps a 25-foot 
inboard. They may want an outboard cruiser which usually 
is in the 19-22 foot range or an outboard utility, even 
smaller. They can stay within their budget if they will only 
be fair to themselves and their families. They mustn’t try 
to do a Gloucester or Puget Sound fisherman’s job with a 
little ship more at home on Central Park Lake. They must 
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stay in waters meant for them, and not show off trying to 
become twentieth century Magellans. 

It is amply obvious that on fresh water inland lakes with 
a connected river or two, cruising can be safe as well as 
wonderful. Harbors of refuge are never too far off. A 20 
footer, even a 14 footer, cannot get into much trouble, 
especially if the skipper will check his weather reports, 
watch his barometer, and ask advice before starting out. 

Bankers, lawyers and businessmen in the Milwaukee area 
have a heap of fun with their Outboard Cruising Fleet, 
mainly of 21-foot-long cruisers and headed by Banker Carl 
N. Otjen and others. They don’t endanger their family 
ships by taking them out onto the middle of Lake Michi- 
gan. Their idea of a vacationing week-end is to load the 
flotilla onto trailers, attached to the family cars, and tour 
by land Friday afternoon up to Green Bay or perhaps to 
Lake Winnebago or maybe over westward to Wisconsin 
Dells. They have plenty of fun without risking life on 
waterways not meant for them. They return by auto and 
trailer Sunday night, healthy and with all hands present or 
accounted for. 

Buying a second-hand craft need not be risky if the pur- 
chaser shows the sense that God gave a goose. He should 
examine the boat. If he doesn’t know how or where to stick 
a pen knife into the garboard strake looking for signs of 
wood rot, then let him hire for a modest fee a trained sur- 
veycr. It is good insurance policy. The bilge should be 
inspected, even smelled, for tell-tales. The motors, gener- 
ators, and other gear should have a thorough scanning. 
Why not require the seller to give a test run? It is some- 
times risky. to buy a boat hauled out in dry-land storage. 

How much must be spent to put the boat in first class 
condition? Does it need new topsides work which may 
mean removing varnish? If the decks are canvas-covered, 
will they stand a scraping or varnish removal? 

Is there headroom? One of our boating friends once 
bought a 32-footer that looked trim enough and shipshape 
enough at a distance but had a headroom in the cabin of 
only four feet, eight inches. One of his shipmates soared 
skyward six feet, six inches. It was quite a sight to see him 
removing the forward hatch cover to use the “head” just 
under it and see nearly three feet of face, neck, and chest in 
curious positions and poses! 

On outboard cruisers headroom should not be sought 
if it means giving the craft too much superstructure height. 
This could mean top-heaviness in certain waters and 
weathers. After all, an outboard cruiser cannot be expected 
to afford the last word in cabin comfort. Its big moments 
are daytime good weather with lazy fishing, swimming, 
sunbathing, water skiing and aquapianing. 

It all adds up to this: big and smallicraft pleasure boat- 
ing give families similar fun regardless of size. The trend 
is toward smaller boats, if for no other reason than that the 
fun of navigating is inherent. A multi-millionaire friend 
with whom I have cruised could probably afford to own a 
Queen Mary. He elects to use a beamy, safe 50-footer and 
without a paid captain. His reasoning is this: “I don’t 
want a yacht so big I can’t have the fun of navigating and 
handling it myself.” 

A few weeks after my last voyage with him I saw the 
sound philosophy of his decision. On another cruiser with 
a paid captain and even with what was said to be the 
safety factor of three engines we had a breakdown in 
rough water and needed help. The reason? Someone, pre- 
sumably the captain, had forgotten to screen and strain the 
gasoline fuel. When enough sediment can collect at the 
outlet of fuel tanks, even the newest of cruisers will stop 
perking. 

But no great harm was done. On a power cruiser it is 
sometimes fun to kill time in comfortable chairs, taff- 
rail sofas and, of course, bunks down below on a glorious 
midsummer day off Block Island with nothing more on 
your mind than a yachting cap perched at a sassy angle 
and still sassier porpoises cavorting off to starboard near 
Montauk Point.—CLARENCE E. Lovejoy 
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Your First Boat—Sail 

(continued from page 23) 
indulge therein, the rest is easy; merely a matter of getting 
the right boat for the job and one that will not be beyond 
your capabilities. 

From here on in we're going to assume that you’re one 
of that steadily growing class of citizens that has a surfeit 
of push buttons, noise and fumes in workaday life and 
therefore seeks relaxation and recreation in clean, quiet 
air undisturbed by sounds of machinery and unsullied by 
the smoke and smells of burning fuel. 

We shall assume also that you’re the sort of a person 
whose imagination is stimulated by the task of persuading 
the elements to do your bidding rather than one content to 
move from behind one steering wheel and set of controls 
to another. Another assumption is that you can thrill to 
something other than sheer speed, that you can see the 
beauty in a perfectly setting sail, that your pulse will 
quicken a bit when your boat heels to a fresh puff of breeze 
and drives along with a bone in her teeth. It will help, too, 
if you’re romantic and not the strictly practical type, that 
tradition in your book is a living, worthwhile part of life. 

There is a trite but reasonably accurate statement which 
appears regularly in boat show publicity hand-outs. It 
reads: “There is a boat for every purpose, taste and pocket- 
book.” The publicists could have added: “and for every 
rung on the ladder of skill.” This is by way of a gentle 
warning not to bite off more than you can chew the first 
time. Or, to put it another way, don’t try to run before 
you've learned how to walk. 

In other words, buy a boat that is not only suited to your 
purpose and locality, but is also consistent with your boat- 
ing experience. It is better fur the neophyte to start with a 
simple, stable type of boat that he can handle in most 
situations than it is for him to go headlong into a tricky, 
hyper-sensitive racing machine that may thoroughly dis- 


courage him to say nothing of giving him a number of 
unpremeditated baths in the process. 

There are many day sailers in which the novice can cut 
his nautical teeth without too much pain and discomfort. 
Many of these boats also double as racers in one-design 
classes; something to consider if you haven’t yet made up 
your mind whether you just want to sail for the fun of 
sailing, or whether you like it spiced with the zest of com- 
petition. 

To list all of these dual purpose craft and their charac- 
teristics would require far more space than is available 
here. We can try a few. Here goes: 

The Lightning Class sloop: 19-foot centerboard, more- 
or-less flat-bottomed boat with all inboard -rig, cockpit 
large enough for six adults and a simple, easily handled rig. 
It is no world beater for speed and never pretended to be, 
but for all of its basic comfort and stability it is lively 
enough to make for sporty sailing in light to fresh breezes. 

As a racer, the Lightning has proved so popular that 
there are now more than 6,000 of them organized into 
racing fleets throughout this country and South America. 

In the Lightning size range is the Rhodes Eighteen, 
named for her famous designer, Philip L. Rhodes, and 
built nowadays of fiberglass by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
Co., of Wareham, Mass. The Eighteen is round-bilged, 
rather than hard-chine like the Lightning, has a little less 
beam for her 18-foot length and plenty of cockpit space. 
She is a smooth, slippery little sailboat and is made in both 
keel and centerboard models. The choice depends on the 
depth of water in which she is intended-to sail and on 
whether the non-capsizing feature of keel boats is vital to 
the purchaser. 

The 20-foot Highlander, a molded plywood hull that 
will plane when reaching in a fresh breeze, is another 
roomy, lively sailer in the dual purpose category. 

Centerboarders, with their shoal draft, have a number 
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of advantages over keel craft. They can be used in shal- 
lower water. With the board housed, they can be beached, 
lifted onto rollers and “moored” on the shore above the 
water’s reach until the next time they are to be used. 
Once beached, they can be laid over on their sides for 
bottom scrubbing or painting, too. 

Of course, they will capsize if carelessly handled in puffy 
or very hard breezes; that’s when you develop quick tiller 
reactions and learn when to ease jib and main sheets. But 
wooden centerboarders float when they turn over. So, for 
that matter, do those built of fiberglass and aluminum 
because they have, or should have, watertight air com- 
partments or other safe flotation built into them. 

In the smaller group of day sailers—tracers, too, in some 
localities—are the picturesque little Beetle catboats and 
their fiberglass progeny and dozens of other simple, funda- 
mentally sound little boats for youngsters or the out-and- 
out adult novice. 

The best of all of these in the eyes of many authorities 
on the subject is the safest, smartest and most rugged of 
them all, the Herreshoff 12-foot Bullseye. This deep cock- 
pit keel boat has been an institution in some New Eng- 
land sailing centers for more years than most readers of 
this. article have lived. Dozens of the original Herreshoff- 
built wooden Twelves with the old-fashioned gaff rig are 
still bouncing saucily around bumpy Buzzards Bay with 
as many as four youngsters aboard having the time of their 
lives. A new version, built on the same lines but of fiber- 
glass with aluminum spars and triangular mainsail, is now 
in production. 

If the aim is racing, the first thing to do is to find out 
what classes race in your neighborhood and which you 
want to join. After that it is largely a matter of buying a 
boat in the existing fleet, or bringing one in from the out- 
side either by purchase of a new yacht or one obtained 
from the used boat market. 








Some cruising men choose the motor sailer combination. 


There’s anything but a shortage of racing classes in this 
country, most of them carefully restricted by rules and 
regulations written to maintain the one-design, or all-alike 
characteristics. One of the practical things about a one- 
design class racing boat is that, if you want to sell it for 
any reason, it is easier to dispose of than an “orphan,” or a 
boat which has only a few scattered sisters in existence. 

Here again we have the widest possible choice, ranging 
from modest hard-chine centerboarders like the 15-foot 
Snipes, 16-foot Comets, the previously described 19-foot 
Lightnings, through the variety of quick, sensitive planing 
boats built for speed and skilled handling—the 17-foot 
Thistle, 19-foot Flying Dutchman with its trapeze to help 
the crew keep the boat on its feet, the 17-foot English Jolly 
boat and the 24-foot Raven, which can realiy fly—to the 
fin and bulb keeled racers like the One-Tens and Two-Tens 
(both long, narrow, double-ended craft with shallow cock- 
pits) and the oldest of all international classes, the Star. 

Then there are the displacement types with their deep 
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lead keels, tall rigs, and more expensive upkeep, yachts like 
the Atlantic one-design (a fine day sailer, too, with its big, 
open cockpit), the Dragon, new Resolute, the International 
One-Design, the Lake one-design and a host of comparable 
craft peculiar to their own part of the sailing world. Most 
of these, though, are not recommended for the new 
convert to sailing. They’re a little too much to handle 
without previous experience and they represent a not in- 
significant investment. 

If you’re the type that loves to rush in where angels, 
etc. . . . you might be interested in the new International 
5'’%2-Meter Class racing sloop which is attaining some sup- 
port here because of its inclusion in the 1956 Olympic 
sailing program. Because they are built to a rule which 
allows certain variations on the basic theme, the five-point- 
fives are all a bit different from each other. 

But these figures are more or less typical: length over- 
all 31 feet, waterline 21 feet 10 inches, beam 6 feet 3 
inches, draft 4 feet 5 inches, sail area 312 square feet. 
Like the heavier, more expensive six-meter boats they are 
supposed to replace eventually in international competition, 
the five-point-fives are out-and-out racing machines and 
are rigged and equipped accordingly. They are quite a 
handful for the three-men crews that sail them. 

If you’re one of these sailormen who likes to cruise a lot, 
race a little and keep the whole family as happy as possible, 
the chances are that you'll wind up with one of the small to 
medium-sized auxiliary cruising yachts which are becom- 
ing more and more numerous in our harbors. 

Many of them are stock, or standardized craft built to 
the same basic design but sometimes differing in below- 
decks layout and quality of equipment. Naval architects 
and yacht brokers find the greatest demand to be for 
boats in the 33-37 foot overall length bracket with sleeping 
accommodations for four, an adequate galley, toilet room, 
lockers and such. They are expected to have comfortable 
cruising qualities yet enough speed to make them reward- 
ing to sail either as a pastime or in overnight and medium 
distance races. 

Most of them are sloop rigged, but a few have yawl 
sail plans and all have tucked away under their cockpit 
floors an auxiliary engine capable of kicking them along 
from five to seven knots when the wind does not serve. 

The Week-ender, Coastwise Cruiser, Pilot, Hinckley 
Sou’Wester, Whistler and the new Knutson 35 fit into this 
picture. Just a few feet shorter and consequently sleeping 
two or three are the Malabar Jr., Gulf Stream 30, Oxford 
400, Rhodes Little Sister and the like. 

There are lots of them, all planned to combine a 
temporary home afloat with the thrill of racing and the 
deep-down pleasure of just plain sailing from place to 
place. With the auxiliary cruiser you can come fairly 
close to eating your cake and having it, too. 

No matter what you sail, though, be it a lively little one- 
design racer; a fat, fairly slow family afternoon sailer, or a 
salty, shippy 36-foot auxiliary cruising sloop, you learn 
something virtually every time you bend sail on her. 

You learn self-reliance, if you don’t already have it, 
or you soon give up sailing. You're on your own out there 
and when a squall whistles up you've got to know what to 
do, how to do it and then do it very rapidly. You learn 
new tricks about getting more out of your sails, about 
better utilization of storage space below, about weight dis- 
tribution on different points of sailing, about the people 
with whom you sail. 

Above all you learn that there’s always something to 
learn about sailing and that there’s no classroom like lake 
or sea. You learn, too, that there’s no satisfaction to 
match that which you feel when you have applied what 
you've learned to the successful solution of a new problem 
in tactics, in sail handling, in exploring new areas. 

As old as it is, there’s always something new about 
sailing. In this constant challenge lies its fascination, the 
charm which keeps men going down to the sea in wind- 
driven ships.—EveRETT B. Morris 
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(continued from page 74) 
in the tracks where you had trouble getting your sails up 
and down in the summer. 

If the wire rigging is to be taken off the mast, (a proce- 
dure I recommend) great care must be used in coiling. The 
wire should be laid out straight along the ground. A coil 
should be started by turning one end over to the size de- 
sired, and seized to the rest of the wire. Then with the 
coil once started, roll this loop along the ground toward the 
other end of the wire, picking it up as you go along until 
the coil is completed. The coil should be seizéd with 
marline in not less than three places and should be tagged 
with a tough shipping tag, showing in indelible ink, your 
name, the name of your boat and the name of the line. 
That will save confusion in the boat yard and save a lot 
of time the following spring. It is a good idea to examine 
splices at this time and if they need it resplice them and 
cover them with raw-hide. I strongly recommend “Celas- 
tic” as a covering for splices, as it is much tougher than 
raw-hide, much easier to apply and has the same shrinkage 
characteristics. Do not in any circumstances coil your 
wire as you would coil rope. That is the surest way to 
cause kinks and subsequent failure. 

If the boat is to be visited in the winter-time, and espe- 
cially if the boat is for sale, I think it is wise to rig an 
electric light inside the cabin with a cord extending outside 
the cover. An extension line can be used to get light in the 
boat under the dark cover. 

Your next step is to provide for ventilation. Hatch-doors 
should be left open and secured in that position. All deck 
ventilators should be opened. All drawers and lockers 
should be opened. The planks in the sole should be lifted 
and everything should be arranged so that there will be a 
free swoop of fresh air through the boat all winter long. 
If there are cowl ventilators on deck, they should be turned 
in Opposite directions. If there is a prevailing wind, the 
cowl ventilator farthest from the source of the wind should 
be opened to windward; the other one should be opened 
to leeward, so that the travel of air below deck is in the 
opposite direction to that above the deck. That is the best 
way to assure convection. 

Now we come to the winter cover. The best type is one 
that is tailor made to fit the boat by a competent sailmaker. 
But anything that will cover the boat and stand up well 
during the winter will furnish adequate protection. First, 
it is necessary to build a frame. Most frames are too light 
in construction and if you plan to keep your boat for sev- 
eral years it is well to build a good sturdy frame of 2 x 3’s, 
notched, fitted and bolted together. If the snow is heavy in 
your part of the country, give the frame a good high ridge 
pole with a steep pitch so that the snow will slide off rather 
than accumulate. Arrange your frame so that no structural 
support stands in the way of your hatches. It is well at this 
time to mark each structural part of the frame so that you 
can put it together again another year. The next job is to 
get the cover on. If you have a big boat and a big cover, 
it may take six men to lift up the cover and spread it out. 
But one man who is not particularly strong, can handle the 
biggest cover if he handles it the right way. Lay out the 
cover alongside the boat, then get up just one corner and 
pull it over the ridge pole. Then pull up some more— 
just a little bit at a time. After the cover is hung on the 
ridge pole, it can be pulled out and adjusted and made 
smooth. 

If you do not care to invest in a canvas cover, you can 
do a perfectly adequate job with ordinary builder’s tar 
paper at a very low price. If you plan to use tar paper, 
space your principal frames the width of the tar paper so 
that the paper may be nailed to the frames and support 
the middle of each strip with one or two lighter frames of 
wood. Do not attempt to lay the tar paper lengthwise of 
the hull. That is a terrible job. Put it on in small pieces 
running vertically on the frames. There should be an extra 
strip along the bottom of the frames to which the tar paper 
(continued on page 87) 
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Water Barrier 


(continued from page 49) 


Alfa Romeo powered Abatte-Hull, Laura I. In 1953 with 
Laura II, a Timossi hull, he twice broke the world’s record 
for the class, establishing an ultimate class record of 
140.76 m.p.h. 

At a secret trial, witnessed only by a few of his inti- 
mates plus a sprinkling of Union of International Motor- 
boating officials, Laura III warmed up over the placid sur- 
face of Italy's Lake of Sarmico. After several tentative 
runs in the neighborhood of 150 m.p.h., Verga was ready 
and he floored his accelerator foot. His speed had reached 
an officially clocked 186.6 m.p.h.; a new record seemed in 
the making. Suddenly the Timossi hull reared, plunged 
free of the water, vaulted high into the air above the sur- 
face of the lake and disappeared in a cloud of spray. In- 
deed it looked as though Verga’s ill-fated Laura III had 
been picked up and vengefully smashed to kindling by 
soine unseen hand. A diver later recovered both the bat- 
tered hull and the late racing star’s body. 

But no vindictive mythical being or physical phenom- 
enon of water had caused Verga to die in his world record 
speed attempt. His three-point hull had merely, when near- 
ing the 190 m.p.h. mark, become airborne and kited. The 
frail plywood structure was no match for the only partly 
compressible mass of water into which it plunged at the 
end of its brief flight, nor was the human flesh sufficiently 
strong to withstand the frightful impact. 

Meanwhile there had been several other abortive efforts 
to create jet powered speedboats. The water barrier myth 
number three, with the veil now dangling at 200 m.p.h., 
continued to grow. In late 1954, news was released con- 
cerning Donald Campbell’s Bluebird. Donald, then thirty- 
three, is the son of the late Sir Malcolm Campbell. Donald 
was cutting out a career for himself along the same pat- 
terns as those of his father who had three times, in 1937, 
38 and °39, progressively raised Gar Wood’s former rec- 
ord of 124.86 to 129.5, then 130.94 and finally 141.74 
m.p.h 

Donald Campbell, with full realization that the last two 
efforts to recapture the water mile mark from Stanley 
Sayres had cost the pilots their lives, was courageous, but 
he was neither reckless nor hasty in his planning. Norris 
Brothers, Ltd. designed the unique three-point hydroplane 
which was to be powered by a Metropolitan-Vickers Beryl 
straight-through design jet engine, equipped with a ten- 
stage axial compressor driven by a single stage turbine. 
The overall length of the hull is 26’ 434” with an extreme 
beam of 10’ 6”. The jet unit occupies much of this space, 
being 11’ 9” long and slightly over 3’ in diameter. Orig- 
inally designed for aircraft use, the engine consumes 650 
gallons per hour of kerosene jet fuel and, even more ap- 
palling than Miss America X, thirstily inhales 3 tons of 
air a minute. In actual runs, Campbell carries only enough 
fuel for eight minutes operation at near-peak speed. 

The boat consists of a main hull with two outrigger- 
type floats or sponsons, 12’ 34” long. The hull structure is 
framed with chrome molybdenum tubular steel, skinned 
over with 16 or 18 gauge aluminum plate. The bottom is 
double skinned with a corrugated aluminum sheet sand- 
wiched between. Three planing surfaces are placed with 
one at the stern of the main hull and one at the trailing 
edge of each sponson. These 12” wide sponson surfaces 
are constructed of solid aluminum wedges. The sponsons 
are attached to the main hull by two outrigger spars which 
pass directly through the hull, one forward of the cockpit 
and one aft. Unlike a piston operated engine, the only 
underwater appendage is a rudder which is offset to the 
left side of the main hull. 

Mr. Campbell was quoted in 1954 as stating that, in his 
opinion, at speeds in the neighborhood of 200 m,p.h. over 
the water pressures generated between the water and the 
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planing surface of the boat can give rise to a high fre- 
quency pitching cycle of great amplitude and violence. 
This was misinterpreted by some who assumed Campbell 
was prophesying water barrier number three. 

On July 23, over a course at Ullswater, England, Camp- 
bell averaged 202.32 m.p.h. for a two-way kilometer run 
with his best speed clocked at 205.08 m.p.h. For the first 
time the world’s speedboat governing organization, the 
Union of International Motorboating, recognized a water 
speed record for other than a piston driven craft. With 
this recognition, Donald Campbell became the holder of 
the world’s unlimited water speed mark. 

Not contented with the mark where it stood, Campbell 
made another attempt at Lake Mead, Nevada. At first it 
appeared that the Britisher’s United States attempt would 
be doomed to failure. A straight three-and-a-half mile ap- 
proach to the one-mile trap had been laid out. Unfortun- 
ately, as was later demonstrated, the area was a difficult 
one to patrol. On an initial run on October 16, 1955, 
Campbell was clocked at under 150 m.p.h. The savvier of 
the fans realized what the trouble was. Behind the speed- 
ing jet boat they had noticed spouts of water which indi- 
cated that Bluebird was rolling over almost invisible ground 
swells at almost regularly spaced intervals about 50 yards 
apart. 

One of the unique features of the very simple instru- 
mentation in Bluebird is a G-stress meter which can indi- 
cate to the pilot the type beating he is being given and also 
the type of physical stress being imposed upon the hull 
structure. Despite what appeared to be a glassy smooth 
surface to the onlookers, Bluebird and its pilot were being 
subjected to a six G pounding. A “G” is a measure of 
force. It’s normally considered that a human being can 
take 3 or 4 Gs, but beyond that point should resort to 
some type of pressurized equipment to aid the body in 
offsetting physical shocks. The 6 Gs had pummeled Camp- 
bell around in the cockpit despite the use of a safety har- 
ness which in itself is worn as a considered risk, since it 
might well trap Campbell in the event Bluebird capsized. 

Because of a scheduled TV appearance, Campbell was 
determined to run regardless of the dangerous water con- 
ditions. A flame-out of his powerplant upset that timing. 
Then later after the power was restarted, he averaged a 
sweep through the trap at better than 160. Campbell then 
headed at slow speed toward the TV cameras set up mid- 
way through the trap for a personal interview. Bluebird 
flamed out again and a mile from shore was taken in tow. 
About this time literally hordes of small outboards and 
inboards zoomed out toward the world’s record holding 
hull for a closer look. Waves created by the curiosity fleet 
caused water to pour into the power plant exhaust stack 
and in seconds, the boat sank in about 70’ of water. Ap- 
parently Campbell’s only water barrier was met when he 
was under tow! 

However, with the boat hauled to the surface and a 
new motor installed on the 16th of November, Campbell, 
while officials and friends held their breath for the few 
seconds the run took, set a new average of 216.25 with 
a best one-way speed clocked at 239.50 m.p.h. The 2%- 
ton $70,000 job had not come unglued and no barrier had 
suddenly appeared in Campbell’s path. 

Is there a water barrier? The answer to this is highly 
technical in nature. It involves certain physical factors 
which have yet to be explored to any great extent in the 
over-200 m.p.h. range. Certainly there is no water barrier 
at 100 m.p.h. and just as certainly there is none at 150 or 
200 m.p.h. However, Campbell’s statement that he would 
very probably encounter a “high speed pitching cycle of 
great amplitude and violence” is certainly not fallacious. 
Any boat racer who has driven a hydroplane may recall 
that in racing over a smooth surface, he suddenly en- 
countered a group of wavelets and the entire boat took on 
a Brrr-r-r-r sensation which could be considered a high 
speed pitching cycle. This can occur at 20 m.p.h. or, con- 
ceivably, at 420 m.p.h. 
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Though Paul Sawyer, who was the first speedboat pilot 
of a limited class boat to exceed 100 m.p.h., does not be- 
lieve that any barrier exists for piston-and-propeller driven 
or jet driven speedboats in the realm of 200 to 300 m.p.h., 
Sawyer is convinced that somewhere at higher speeds than 
the 300 figure, it is very possible that some type of barrier 
might be encountered. The high speed pitching cycle that 
Campbell mentions may be due to a combination of the 
quite extreme 7 to 8 degree angle of attack of Bluebird’s 
sponson planing surfaces and an extreme hook in the boat’s 
main hull after-plane. This design, largely due to the steep 
angle of attack of the sponsons, would create an extremely 
high velocity porpoising action—not dissimilar but of 
greatly intensified frequency over the slower speed por- 
poising action any outboard runabout owner encounters if 
the angle of attack of his motor is not properly adjusted. 

After consulting various U.S. Naval engineering per- 
sonnel, with the thought that the water barrier problem 
might have been encountered with Navy flying boats either 
during take-off or touch down, I found no evidence to 
support the theory of a water barrier. One Navy project 
engineer who as early as 1929 had worked on one of the 
Navy Schneider Cup racers, the float plane Mercury, felt 
that there was no liquid barrier but did recognize that 
there were vibrational problems that would be a natural 
phenomenon inherent to the design of a craft itself. That 
particular early plane, the Mercury, never did get off the 
water because it was under powered, but it reached water 
speeds as high as 150 m.p.h. More recently the Convair 
Skate, a jet-powered seaplane which is equipped with skids 
rather than conventional floats, reportedly vibrated ex- 
cessively at around 150 m.p.h. However, this was explained 
not as encountering a water barrier but rather as a result 
of resonant frequencies in the physical structure of the 
aircraft. 

Any undampened object will oscillate at that object’s 
natural frequency. Hitting: a mere ripple on the water’s 
surface conceivably could start this oscillating or vibra- 
ting process in a speedboat. Theoretically, the sound vibra- 
tions of a violin note under proper conditions might cause 
a piece of fragile glass to shatter. Those who hold to the 
“water barrier” theory claim that it is just as possible that 
a wave motion on the water might set up oscillations in 
the same frequency as that of the boat causing it, like the 
glass, to disintegrate into splinters of plywood or scraps 
of aluminum. Considerable research has been done in hy- 
drodynamics, the science of mechanics relating to fluids 
and actions of liquids moving past bodies, or bodies mov- 
ing through liquid. Displacement craft that move through 
the water rather than over the water’s surface and wholly 
displacing objects such as submarines or underwater pro- 
jectiles are examples. Little search, however, has been con- 
ducted in the field of planing hulls. At high speeds attained 
by the present day mile record challengers in the unlim- 
ited brackets, factors such as the skin friction and drag of 
the planing surfaces of the boat moving over the water, 
the drag of underwater appendages, and the movement of 
the larger section of the speedboat through the air com- 
bine to present multiple problems which are more complex 
than in the displacement field. 

One interesting point made by Paul Sawyer was that ap- 
parently propellers, which on the unlimited type of screw 
driven boat are only partially submerged and thus may be 
compared to the hull itself, to date have not encountered 
water barriers—at least not sturdily built propellers of 
carefully selected materials. On an average propeller-driven 
unlimited class competition boat, a stainless steel prop of 
approximately 14” may be considered standard. What hap- 
pens to the tip of the propeller? Well, rotating at 12,000 
r.p.m., which is about standard for the present Allison 
power plants which wind to approximately 4000 r.p.m. 
through a 3:1 gear box, the blade tips are rotating at 
about 44,000 feet per minute. This means that the speed 
at the blade tips is approximately 500 m.p.h. These blades 

(continued on page 85) 
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Catamaran 


(continued from page 63) 


Surf, a 40-foot catamaran with 13 feet of beam and a 
1,050-sq.-ft. cutter rig. There are cruising accommoda- 
tions within the two hulls for a party of four. A flying 
bridge on the main deck provides protection from the 
elements. 

Brown and four companions, including the owner of the 
Waikiki Surf, sailed her across the Pacific to California 
in 1955 in the hope that they would be allowed to enter the 
Trans-Pacific Race back to the islands. Alternating between 
bursts of 20-knot speed (when the wind was fresh and the 
waves were right for surfboarding) and stretches of 3 to 
5-knot conventional sailing, she covered the 2,700 nauti- 
cal miles in 15% days to average 74% knots or 180 nautical 
miles per day. This is nearly twice as fast as the ordinary 
boat will average over a similar course. 

Once in California, the crew learned that race commit- 
tees haven’t changed much since Herreshoff’s day; their 
entry was arbitrarily refused. Undaunted, they decided that 
the boat should sail home with the racing fleet as an unoffi- 
cial entry. She finished sixth over all, and each of the five 
boats that beat her was at least 30 feet longer than she is. 

Most catamaran activity in this country seems to be cen- 
tered in California. There are at least four different com- 
panies in that state which are building or in recent years 
have built stock catamarans. One of the best known is 
Custom Hydrocraft in San Diego. It is owned by J. J. 
Szakacs, an engineer who proudly boasts that he has been 
engaged in catamaran hydrodynamic research since 1933. 

Custom Hydrocraft’s principal product is the Sea Cat 16, 
a 16-foot one-design sloop with a 742-foot beam and 170 
sq. ft. of sail area. She comfortably seats four people in 
her twin plywood-planked hulls. This leaves her platform- 
like center deck free for sun-bathing or extra seating. 
When the wind dies down, an outboard motor can be used 
for auxiliary power. A Sea-Cat Class Racing Association has 
been formed and one-design races are held regularly in 
California. The Sea Cat 16 has been timed at 11 knots with 
four aboard and 14% knots with two aboard. 

A 20-foot version of the Sea Cat is available. She seats 
eight and has 6 feet 2 inches of headroom in the hulls, 
providing space for four berths, a head and a galley. Also 
produced by Custom Hydrocraft are 8, 10 and 12-foot 
Sea Kittens and a 40-foot auxiliary. 

On the East Coast, Robert B. Harris, a naval architect 
from Great Neck, N. Y., has designed several catamarans. 
I had the pleasure of sailing his first one a few years ago. 
Named the Nara Matac (which is “catamaran” spelled 
backwards), she was 25 feet over all, 22 feet on the water 
line, 9 feet 2 inches wide and had an 18-inch draft. 

Her hull design followed the accepted intriguing prac- 
tice of taking a conventional plywood hull, splitting it down 
the middle and using the port half for the starboard pon- 
toon and vice versa—not forgetting, of course, to plank up 
the open wounds before launching. The outer sides of the 
two hulls are thus flat and straight. (Actually, there is a 
slight longitudinal curve, but it isn’t apparent to the eye.) 

Underway, Nara Matac was extremely stable, it took a 
breeze of 18 miles an hour to heel her 10 degrees. She 
produced little fuss at the bows and left a clean wake. In 
any kind of a breeze above 5 miles an hour, acceleration 
was terrific. At speed, the inboard bow waves met a little 
aft of amidship and prevented her from squatting. 

My personal reactions to her were typical of reactions in 
general ever since the catamaran was first critically ap- 
praised. She was slow in coming about and she seemed 
especially slow in ghosting breezes. But when it breezed up 
a bit, she took the bit between her teeth and really tore 
along in a delightful manner. The sensation then was differ- 
ent from anything else I have ever experienced afloat. 
Imagine being high and dry on a wonderously large, mar- 
velously stable platform, monach of all you survey, liter- 
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ally looking down on the people in the cockpits of conven- 
tional craft, and meanwhile speeding over the water like a 
demon possessed! The only difficulty I experienced was in 
getting used to easing off in puffs rather than luffing. Since 
the experienced sailor instinctively luffs in such a situation, 
it takes quite a bit of concentration to remember to ease off. 

One question unanswered in my mind after my sail was 
how she would react in a really strong blow. Was she 
longitudinally stable or would she, like most catamarans, 
tend to hell-dive? Before building her, Harris had con- 
structed a scale model to test his design theories. One day, 
sailing in excess of 8 knots, which is the equivalent of about 
20 knots in the full-size boat, the model stubbed her lee 
toe and pitchpoled down the back side of a wave. When | 
suggested the possibility of this someday happening to the 
Nara Matac, Harris was unperturbed, explaining that this 
could happen to a full-size boat only if the skipper fool- 
ishly refused to shorten sail in a blow. 

With that, let’s turn again to the points raised against 
the catamaran. Perhaps they'll look a bit different now 
than they did at first glance: 

Biwe ws 

There’s an old adage that holds true in this case: “Beauty 
is as beauty does.” In other words, if an object, in this case 
the catamaran, is truly functional, it will in time become 
so generally admired that it will be considered beautiful no 
matter how ugly it originally appeared to the beholder. 
Actually (as Herreshoff proved, at least to my eye), there 
is nothing intrinsically ugly about a catamaran. 

“It won’t come about properly. . . .” 

“. . . Slow to windward.” 

. . Slow on all points in light airs.” 

These are all true insofar as most catamarans are con- 
cerned, but they would soon be corrected if our top de- 
signers were encouraged to experiment with the type. 

“It doesn’t handle like a regular boat. . . .” 

This is also true, but at best it’s a minor beef. Any sailor 
worth his salt can become as proficient with a catamaran as 
he is with a conventional sailboat. All he needs is a little 
practice in the new technique. He'll find that the change- 
over is as uncomplicated as the one he made when he 
moved up from a stick-shift car with a clutch, manual 
steering and ordinary brakes to a clutchless automatic- 
transmission car with power steering and power brakes. 

“It has a tendency to hell-dive. . . .” 

Again true; but I feel that the solution to this is twofold: 
first, improved design, and second (as Bob Harris sug- 
gested), common sense in deciding when to reef. 

Let me close with a plea predicated on two assumptions. 
First, conventional displacement sailboats, in my estima- 
tion, will never travel too much faster than they are capa- 
ble of going right now, and therefore we must look to 
some other hull form if we want to sail at radically greater 
speeds. Second, I think I am safe in saying that in the 
sailboating field, just as in the automobile industry, the 
most significant technical advances have been born on race 
courses, where the spirit of competition whets our design- 
ers’ imaginations as nothing else can. 

Therefore: let’s admit catamarans to organized handicap 
racing. The problem of handicapping a catamaran is, ad- 
mittedly, a tough one, but it can be licked, if not all at 
once, then gradually. For a starter, we could borrow an 
idea from the sports-car racing clan. Cars, like Cruising 
Club of America auxiliaries, are broken down into classes. 
If a car is supercharged, it is moved up one class so it has 
to compete against more powerful racers. Let’s assume that 
a catamaran with its great speed potential is the equivalent 
of a supercharged car. It shou!d then compete against boats 
in the next class larger. In the Bermuda Race, for example, 
a Class C catamaran would not race against ordinary Class 
C boats, but would compete in Class B. 

One of the purposes of handicap racing is to “improve 
the breed.” This being the case, catamarans belong in han- 
dicap racing. Let’s let them in. We have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose!—‘OHN KINGDON 
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(continued from page 83) 
don’t disintegrate. So if the blades don’t meet a water bar- 
rier at 500 m.p.h., why should the hull or the power plant? 

In some respects a high speed water craft must be 
compared to an airplane, and aerodynamics play more 
than a minimum part in the success of the design. At water 
speeds up to approximately 50 or 60 m.p.h., the effects of 
the passage of the hull through the air are not overly great. 
A lightweight hydroplane can, because of airfoil charac- 
teristics, become airborne and flip over backwards. How- 
ever, as air speeds increase, air density alters. This air 
density change results in compressibility effects on the 
part of the hull above the water. In an aircraft, when a 
plane attains Mach 1 at 760.5 m.p.h., (the speed of trans- 
mission of sound through air), compression shock waves 
originate which radically change lift, drag, and the move- 
ment characteristics of the plane through the air. In a 
plane a sudden gust of wind may disturb the normal mo- 
tion of the plane and the nose may assume an upward or 
a downward direction. With an aircraft of unstable design, 
the nose may rise and fall and this action can increase un- 
til it becomes extremely violent. 

It’s possible, too, that vibrations inherent to the hull 
may set up resonant frequencies which will create a sound 
wave process that will travel in advance of the speedboat 
itself. Conceivably, as the over-the-water speed increases, 
the boat speed may eventually reach or surpass that of the 
resonant frequencies which at slower speed were leading 
the boat. Abruptly the boat may move into a speed range 
at which compression shock waves will become so violent 
as to make the hull uncontrollable and subject the pilot 
passenger to more extremely rough treatment than he can 
withstand. 

One of the most recent piston-propeller driven craft to 
attempt an assault on the water speed mile record was 
Henry Kaiser’s unlimited hydroplane, Hawaii Kai. Ken 
St. Oegger piloted the hull over the Honolulu Keehi La- 
goon, a not overly ideal location due to distance limita- 
tions for the run in to the trap and the back-off period 
after completing the run. Less than 5 seconds after St. 
Oegger entered the trap, the hull became uncontrollable. 
St. Oegger was hurtled from the cockpit and the wildly 
spinning unlimited hull was practically torn to shreds. The 
cause of the accident, which occurred slightly above the 
190 m.p.h., was traced to a shattered rudder post. Metal- 
lurgists who examined the rudder and the broken post felt 
that the fracture was due to impact. Immediately the theo- 
rists got into a discussion again of the “water barrier.” 
The hull was badly damaged with a torn sponson and a 
number of holes in the deck, bottom and sides—but the 
boat had not flipped. But, the accident fed added fuel to 
the continuing burning conjecture that this is a water 
barrier. 

After an analysis of many of the high speed accidents 
which have occurred in water speed attempts over a pe- 
riod of several decades, there seems to be no foundation 
for the belief in the existence of a water barrier at any 
definite speed. There is a barrier—but it is man-created 
and based upon the frailties of the equipment and the 
pilots. Just as aircraft have been redesigned and restressed 
to fly into the supersonic regions, so can high speed water 
craft of either jet or piston-driven type be redesigned and 
restressed to withstand shock effects of waves and oscilla- 
tions due to the varying resonant frequencies that will be 
inherent to their physical structure. What may be a water 
barrier to one boat at one speed will be passed through 
without notice by a pilot in a speedboat of a different de- 
sign, who in turn may encounter compressibility shock 
effect or complete loss of control of his craft in another 
speed range. 

Let’s bury the myth of the water barrier. Rather than 
a myth, it is a problem of speed development. The water 
barrier mystery will be solved only after more intensive 
experimentation with high speeds over the surface of the 
water and through the air—HaNk WIEAND BOWMAN 
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Just being announced is this power- 
ful new Mercury 60 h.p. 6 cylinder 
Mark 75, biggest of the 1957 line. 


Blue Water 30, new cabin cruiser from South Coast Co., Newport Beach, 
Calif., sleeps four. Twin engines deliver 40 m.p.h. for cruising, fishing. 





Davits made from high-tensile alu- 
minum for small boats are included 
in Capt. John’s Marine hardware line. 





Nautaform Styltops, by Aluminum Pecheur, new sea skiff from New 
Marine Hardware, are reported to fit Jersey Yacht Sales Corp., has 33’ 
all the new wrap-around windshields. sturdy lapstrake sport-fishing hull. 








Advance photos of the 1957 Precision Marine 14 Runabout and 16’ Sport 
Fisher show newly styled molded-plywood-hull models that are reported to 
be practically flip-proof. Note the new Fageol motor on craft above at right 








Kuhls Sealtite, rubber base expanda- 
ble sealer, is now sold by marine 
supply stores in new plastic bottle. 





Little Dude trailers have “rocking The new L. Dorado, from Glen L. 
boom” shown, and includes special Marine Co., may be built from plans 
sailboats and heavy inboard models. and patterns, or special frame kit. 





Thunderbird Warrior, 16’ cruising Activated by small disposable cans As well as hardware and engines, 
runabout from Plastic Fabrications, of gas, the Falcon fog and signal British Marine Products now supplies 
Miami, has double under-deck bunk. horns meet boating’s requirements. the Healey 14’ Sportsboat runabout. 
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(continued from page 81) 
or canvas can be nailed, otherwise the weight of the snow 
will cause the canvas to sag and snow will collect on the 
deck. Certainly the cover should be wide enough to cover 
the topsides and a very wide cover that will cover most of 
the bottom is even more desirable. 

Rudders have a bad habit of drying out excessively in 
winter storage and developing wide checks and cracks. 
An extra cover on the rudder will save a lot of springtime 
work. 

Try to plan your cover so that you can get into your 
boat without too much lifting and hauling, and secure it 
with an ample number of lines so that the wind will not get 
under it and tear it off. We get some hard blows in the 
winter. And, finally, arrange for ventilation under the 
cover so that air will get in and rain and snow will be kept 
out. 

It is my belief that the cover should be put on late and 
taken off early. On Long Island Sound, I make it a rule 
not to cover the boat until just before Thanksgiving, and 
to get the cover off by the third week in March. Snow 
storms that may come during the period that the cover is 
off the boat are usually not so damaging as the steaming 
of a covered boat in warm weather. 

If you haul in October and cover the boat the end of 
November, you may have four or five weeks in which to do 
a lot of work preparing for the spring. Most certainly the 
bright work should be sanded down and given a fresh coat 
of varnish. Chilled Varnish can be used at this time of year 
and an application at that time may save a wooding down 
job in the spring. You will be surprised at how well a 
fresh coat of varnish will stand up over the winter. If you 
plan to use “Celastic” or fiberglass, this is a good time to 
do the job. 

If you will have to remove paint in the spring, it is 
better to do it in the fall, but do not leave the wood bare 
during the winter. Get on a primer coat to hold the 
planks from opening up. Paint remover seems to come 
with different characteristics. All brands work well in 
warm weather, but there are some brands that do not work 
well in cold weather. If you encounter difficulty with your 
paint remover, change your brand. If you can trust your 
winter cover, you can even get a flat coat of topside paint 
on in the fall, point it up and be ready for a gloss or semi- 
gloss coat in the spring. All that will be necessary will be a 
good detergent washdown on paint that has been properly 
covered. 

Bottom paints are usually effective only when the 
boat is launched very shortly after the application. These 
paints should not be applied to the bottom in the fall. 
Other paints are advertised as suitable for fall application 
with the claim that they will not lose their anti-fouling 
properties in the air. I confess I have not tried them. 

The standard practice for protecting a bottom during 
the winter is to coat the bottom with raw linseed oil, but 
this oil must be removed in the spring. Many yachtsmen 
like to add a small quantity of varnish to the linseed oil as 
that somehow aids in the removal, but others question the 
efficacy of the linseed oil as a hull preservative if varnish 
is added. I have tried it both ways and cannot see any par- 
ticular difference. 

Fall outfitting will usually not do away with the neces- 
sity for finishing touches in the spring. The final coats of 
paint and varnish should be applied in good spring weather 
as Close to launching time as possible. But it is surprising 
how quickly these jobs are done when you get ahead with 
the work in the fall. 

If a boat is for sale, you would be surprised at how much 
more readily salable your boat will be if the fall work is 
well done and the boat is clean, presentable and well cov- 
ered. The best time to buy a used boat is in February, 
when the snow lies heavy on the ground, when the owner 
has missed his fall sales opportunity and spring still seems 
a long way off. Plan to have your boat in the most present- 
able possible condition in February.—H. A. CALAHAN 
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Bilge pumps must sometimes operate submerged. The 
problem is to seal out water. All pumps except Lovett have 
mechanical seals. Lovett uses an air lock that can not wear 
out nor can it corrode. 
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Bails out rain water or splash with a twist of the wrist 
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Boatman of the Month—Lombardo 


(continued from page 39) 


awhile, and got back to the race to watch the final 30-mile 
heat. 

Guy’s manager was beginning to glance at the clock and 
fidget. I skipped a sheaf of questions and asked about the 
story that Guy was selling his boat. 

“Well, as of right now the boat hasn’t definitely been 
sold, and I haven’t really decided for sure that I want to 
sell it.” 

“You still have the cruiser, haven’t you?” 

“Oh yes, I keep that at my house. It’s a 44-foot Hacker 
Commuter.” 

“With all this exposure to boating,” I asked, “how about 
your brothers—haven’t they ever developed any interest?” 

“Oh, they like boats too,” he answered, “Carmen has a 
sailboat he knocks around in. Liebert likes to go out fish- 
ing. Victor likes to fish too—he has a place at Fire Island 
where he fishes and keeps his boat.” 

“Boating is growing by such bounds,” I said, “that most 
people in the sport are comparative beginners. What mes- 
sage do you have for newcomers—what advice would you 
give them for maximum enjoyment and maximum safety?” 

“Well, you don’t have to be wealthy to enjoy it—or even 
live near the water. In places like Texas and Nevada, 
people trail boats through miles of dust to sail the inland 
lakes. You'd be surprised—there are over 300 lakes in 
Texas, for instance. And it’s a good family sport too. My 
family all like it. Everyone can take part somehow— 
handling lines, helping in the galley, keeping her polished. 

“As for safety—vigilance is important. Accidents are 
caused by overloading and carelessness—by not following 
safety rules. Some go out too deep for the kind of boat 
they have. And you’ve got to watch the weather.” 

“That brings up a point that’s been in the papers a lot, 
lately,” I said. “Do you think there should be closer super- 
vision of pleasure boating, or licensing?” 

Guy was thoughtful for a moment. Then he said: “I 
would be in favor of some supervision as long as it didn’t 
get to be too restrictive. 

“However, I don’t feel it is too necessary because the 
organizations such as the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion and the Power Squadrons are doing a fine job of edu- 
cating and regulating boating as a sport.” 

“And the Outboard Boating Club and Coast Guard 
Auxiliary?” 

“Yes, in fact, these and similar organizations are just 
about the ticket for beginners and learners. If anyone 
starting in joins and follows their rules, he won't get into 
trouble.” 

Manager Goldin held up his arm, tapped his wrist watch. 

Guy rose and said: “Sorry, but I’ve got to get ready to 
go on for the overture.” 

“How about a few minutes after the show? I have some 
more questions.” 

“I’m all tied up,” he said, “but give me a call on the 
phone and I'll be glad to answer any that are left. Now I’ve 
got to rush off.” 

Al Goldin filled me in on what a busy schedule could 
mean. After the performance that night Guy had to huddle 
with NBC people—he was going to do a coast-to-coast 
Garroway morning show. Then there was planning for a 
TV show of his own, and all of this in addition to his now- 
traditional stand at the Roosevelt Hotel, the Jones Beach 
production of “Showboat,” and a new “Bandstand” radio 
program. 

I went around to my seat in the audience and saw him 
out under the “Showboat” spotlight, fencing with his baton 
at that ghostly invisible enemy of orchestra leaders. But I 
could also see that, on top of the musical career, in spite of 
the intensity of his application to a dozen other activities, 
Guy has every right to be acknowledged first and foremost 


_ as a boatman.—ELBERT ROBBERSON 
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MARINE CONVERSIONS 


BARI 


FIRST CHEVROLET V8 KIT 


One of many, modern V8 
conversions listed in our 


FREE Catalogue. 


W rite today. No obligation. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 





Mfg. of world's most complete line of conversion parts. 


BARI marine products co. 


2708 E. Castor Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 
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FALL CLEARANCE SALE! 


SAVE MONEY! Buy safely—buy economically—enjoy carefree boating fun 
at its best. Get a guaranteed BARGAIN BOAT offered now by one of 
America’s foremost boat dealers in this special money-saving sale. 


Here's A Sampling Of BARGAIN BOATS: 


: New Boats & Motors WAS NOW 
14’ PlastiCraft Sea Dart, Johnson Javelin, full equipt................. $1381 $1102 
16’ Yellow Jacket Cruisette, twin Johnson 10’s, full equipt............. $1683 $1297 
17’ Chris-Craft Cavalier, 105 h.p., many extras....... Ck ar $2727 $2260 
18’ Trojan Cruiser, Johnson Javelin, complete... . ....0+-- $2881 $1978 
18’ Lyman Outboard Runabout, 2 15 a weeny Electrics, deluxe $2720 $2298 

its 

14’ 1956 Yellow Jacket Inboard Runabout.......................... $1450 $1175 
19’ 1953 Barbour Cruiser, sleeps 2, toilet, 60 h.p., clean............. $2350 $1995 
23’ 1948 Chris-Craft Express, sleeps 2, toilet, top, 115 h.p. $2475 $2150 
26’ 1955 Correct Craft Sedan Express, sleeps 4, dinette, 135 h.p.......$6350 $5775 
31’ 1946 Cruiser, twin 50 h.p. reduction, sleeps 4, radio d.f. ..$5895 $4645 


SEND NOW for complete list of BARGAIN BOATS available in this 
+ with written guarantee. Deliveries 
everywhere, by rail, by water, by trailer-truck. 


Fall Clearance Sale. Every 


DALE 





ONE OF AMERICA'S FOREMOST BOAT DEALERS 
30th year on the same site under the original owner-management; a friendly, 
reliable place to buy your boat, new or used. 


Basin, BAY HEAD. N.J. 








WILLIAM ATKIN 


Fifty years designing boats of 


Character xe kw * 


CUSTOM DESIGN « STOCK PLANS « SURVEYS 
ATKIN & CO. YACHT DESIGNERS, NOROTON, CONN. 

















Sailor’s Swap 








SAILOR’S SWAP 


Exclusively for Boatmen, the policy of ‘‘Sailor’s Swap”’ is not to accept ad- 
vertising from business firms, dealers, manufacturers or vendors. Advertise- 
ments of new products, new boats, engines and equipment, war surplus, etc., 
not accepted. Box numbers will be assigned care of POPULAR BOATING 
as requested. 


Advertisements are not acknowledged. They are printed in the first issue to 
go to press after receipt. Each issue closes the twelfth of the second pre- 
ceding month prior to date of issue. 


Rates and Terms: ‘“‘Sailor’s Swap’’ advertisements are printed uniformly, 
(no bold face type allowed) at 35 cents per word including name and ad- 
dress or box number, with a minimum of twenty words. Check or money 
order in correct amount must accompany every advertisement. 


Turn your spare boating equipment, motors, boats, etc., into cash by send- 
ing your advertisement with remittance to SAILOR’S SWAP, % POPULAR 
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BOATING, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 








MATTHEWS 48 Cruiser Chrysler 
Imperial Twin Screw Electric Toilet, 
Water Heater—Refrigeration—Ship- 
Shore Phone — Direction Finder, 
Shipmate Gas Stove, Oven-Broiler. 
H. P. Schaub, 744 Broad St., New- 
ark, N. J. 





HAVE assortment small sailboat 
racing blocks; bronze cleats; one- 
eighth galv. rigging wire ; brass bilge 
pump; What have you? Box 103, So 
POPULAR BOATING. 





ACF 34 ft. 1951 Palmer 120 HP 
about 420 hours. Sleeps six on foam 
rubber mattresses. Stainless steel 
galley with 75 Ib. ice box, sink and 
2 burner alcohol stove. Enclosed 
head forward with basin. 6’2” 
headroom throughout. Completely 
equipped with new dinghy. Box 101, 
% POPULAR BOATING. 





MY Evinrude Sportfour, 16 H.P. 
motor has lots of push for heavy 
family boat. Power head and lower 
unit rebuilt by Mikkelson 1954. 
Used only fresh water so clean as 
whistle. Will trade for $100 cash. 
Box 104, % POPULAR BOATING. 


1956 CENTURY Coronado — 250 
H. P. Cadillac Crusader eng. Used 
3 days only—under cost. Phone 
Miami, Florida 8-7460. 





WEE Scot rebuilt 1953 with stry- 
foam floatation. New spares and 
sails. Boat in excellent condition. 
Box 102, % POPULAR BOATING. 





SET of 6 leatherette-covered box 
cushions, Kapok filled, for outboard 
seats. Old but whole. What will you 
trade? Box 105, % POPULAR 
BOATING. 





WHO has sound S-class boat with 
self-bailing cockpit rigged for over- 
night cruising? Must be Long Island 
Sound area. Box 106, % POPULAR 
BOATING. 





HAVE some used sails, mostly light- 
ning class. If need old but good 
working sails maybe these will fit. 
Box 107, % POPULAR BOATING. 
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BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 


Oct. 24-28—Northwest Boat & Ma- 
rine Trade Show, Minneapolis Audi- 
torium, Glen Lake, Minn.—Exhibit 
Information: General Shows, Inc., 
Glen Lake, Minn. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 3—Southeastern Boat 
Show, Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fla. 
—Exhibit Information: Greater Jack- 
sonville Fair, 206 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jan. 19-27, 1957—National Motor 
Boat Show, New York Coliseum, New 
York, N.Y.—Exhibit Information: 
National Motor Boat Show, Room 
1657, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Feb. 8-17, 1957—Chicago National 
Boat Show, International Amphithea- 
tre, Chicago, Ill—Exhibit Informa- 
tion: Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 2, 1957—New York 
Sportsmen’s and Vacation Show, New 
York Coliseum, New York, N.Y. 

Mar. 1-10, 1957—San Francisco 
National Sports and Boat Show, Cow 
Palace, San Francisco, Calif.—Exhibit 
Information: National Sports and Boat 
Show, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Mar. 1-8, 1957—Southeast Boat & 
Sport Show, Atlanta, Ga.—Exhibit 
Information: Martin P. Kelly, Man- 
aging Director, United Sports and Va- 
cation Shows, First National Bank 
Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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(all dates subject to possible change) 


Mar. 22-31, 1957—Southwest 
Sports, Boat and Vacation Show, 
Dallas, Tex.—Exhibit Information: 
Martin P. Kelly, Managing Director, 
United Sports and Vacation Shows, 
First National Bank Bldg, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 


CLUB CRUISES 


Oct.—Around Manhattan Island 
Cruise, sponsored by the Mamaroneck 
Outboard Cruising Club, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 

Oct. 7—St. Johns River Cruise to 
Lake Harney, sponsored by the Port 
Orange Outboard Motor Club, Inc., 
Port Orange, Fla. 

Oct.—7th Annual Kissimmee-Okee- 
chobee Boat-a-Cade, Sponsored by 
Kissimmee-Okeechobee Boat-a-Cade, 
Inc., Kissimmee, Fla. 

Oct. 20-21—Barnacle Bill’s Last 
Cruise, sponsored by Seattle Yacht 
Club, Seattle, Wash. 

Nov. 4—Tomoka River Cruise, 
sponsored by Port Orange Outboard 
Motor Club, Inc., Port Orange, Fla. 

Nov. 12-14—Colorado River Cruise 
to Big Bend Resort, sponsored by the 
Pasadena Outboard Club, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Dec. 2—Turtle Mound Cruise, spon- 
sored by Port Orange Outboard Motor 
Club, Inc., Port Orange, Fla. 

Dec. 26—Second Annual Florida 
Cruise of the 10,000 Lakes Family 
Boating Club, St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 






FISHING EVENTS 

Oct. 11—Ballard Elks Club Fishing 
Derby, Seattle, Wash. 

Ends Oct. 15—Martha’s Vineyard 
11th Annual Striped Bass Derby. Mail 
applications to: Benjamin F. Morton, 
Sec., Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Oct. 20—First National Fishing 
Derby, Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 21—Seattle City Light Fishing 
Derby, Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 21—Fish Fry, St. Johns Fish- 
ing Club, sponsored by the Port Or- 
ange Outboard Motor Club, Inc., Port 
Orange, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 


Oct. 6-7—Colorado River Mara- 
thon, Needles, Calif. 

Oct. 14—All West Virginia Boat 
Racing Championships, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Nov.—Election of Officers, Lake- 
wood Boat Club, North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Nov. 10—First Annual Commo- 
dore’s Ball, sponsored by the Cincin- 
nati Out Board Runabout Association, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A.P.B.A. REGATTA DATES 


Region 2 
Oct. 7 Northport, N.Y. SO 
Region 3 
Oct. 7 Lock Haven, Pa. 1-SO 
Oct. 7 Secaucus, N.J. O0-SO 
Region 4 
Oct. 6-7 Chestertown, Md. 1-SO 
Oct. 7 Ocean City, Md. SO 
Oct. 14 Charlestown, W. Va. I-SO 
Region 5 
Oct. 7 Hallandale, Fla. I-SO 
Oct. 21 Hallandale, Fia. 1-SO 
Nov. 4 Miami, Fla. SO 
Nov. 11 Miami, Fla. I 
Nov. 18 Hallandale, Fla. I-SO 
Region 7 
Oct. 6-7 Madison, Ind. 1-O 
Region 11 
Oct. 7 Pittsburg, Calif. 0-SO 


Oct. 7 Sacramento, Calif. O-SO 
Oct. 14 Sacramento, Calif. O-SO 


Nov. 11 Oakland, Calif. SO 
Region 12 

Oct. 13-14 Lake Mead, Nev. I 
Oct. 15 Lake Mead, Nev. SO 
Oct. 19-22 Salton Sea, Calif. I 


138 Hydro Championship 
PODH Championship 

Cracker Box Championship 

E Racing Runabout Champion- 


ship 
Oct. 21 Parker, Ariz. Oo 
Region 15 
Oct. 13. Port Arthur, Tex. I 


SO-Marathon 
Oct. 7 Needles, Calif. 115 Mi. 


OLYMPIC SAILING DATES 

Nov. 26-29; Dec. 3-5—Internation- 
al 5.5 Meter Class; International Drag- 
on; International Star Class; 12 Square 
Meter Class; Finn Monotype Dinghy. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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TROJAN 25’ SEA BREEZE, 
COURTESY TROJAN BOAT CO., 
LANCASTER, PA. 


...GRADUATE T0 GRAY 


Pioneer and Leader in Marine Power 





Hot Tip: Check prices! An inboard 
_ with Gray power usually costs less 


to buy—and a lot less to operate. 
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GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, 710 CANTON AVENUE, DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








PINK CLOUD 


ei tee TAHITI CORAL 
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SHIPENDEC PAINT 


SMALL BOAT PAINT 


You just can’t beat PETTIT. 
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